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An “ Art” or a “ Profession”? 


‘aan is gratifying to 

m™ find that in spite 
of the rather illo- 
gical side issues 
which were raised 
at the penultimate 
meeting of the 
Architectural 
Association in re- 
gard to the educa- 
| tional programme 
that has been under discussion, the programme 
was in all essentials adopted at the last meet- 
ing ofthe Association. But while this 
subject of architectural education is promi- 
nent in the minds of those who are in earnest 
in the cause of architecture, it is a suit- 
able time to suggest that there is a further 
side of the subject to be considered ; 
not only how an architect is best to be edu- 
cated, but for what he is to be educated. Is 
he to be qualified to carry on a profession in 
the same sense that law, for instance, is a 
profession, or surveying; to look after the 
business and practical interests of those who 
consult him; or is he to be educated with the 
special view of evolving his artistic powers 
and perceptions for the production of build- 
ings which shall be a contribution to the 
stock of artistic beauty in the world? On 
the spirit in which this question is regarded 
by the younger generation of architects the 
future of English architecture to a great 
extent depends, 

There are not a few, on both sides of the 
question, who will be ready to answer it with 
no hesitation of any kind. On the one side 

te are those who regard architecture as a 
mere business of making plans and passing 
“counts, with (to quote an expression which 
mos to become unhappily proverbial) “a 
ittle art added on, more or less.” On the 
other hand there are those who regard archi- 
sen & pure art, and who do not scruple 
wie em an arohitess “ should have nothing 
te Preece not by any means in 

J ae on of that profession, but because 
ian would consider that the art of 
aa Ht ole its highest sense is enough, 
lehindh cep enough, for any man’s intel- 

sien ot and that the division of aim 
dui pg which, though often 
merase * agi sh are so radically distinct in 
sade ts a. ha to lead to the inadequate 
nS a one or other of them. And 

ere 1s no doubt whatever which 








side of the dual profession will be neglected. 
Surveying is a kind of work which must be 
accurate or it is nothing; but the accuracy 
or inaccuracy, the right or wrong, of archi- 
tectural design cannot be logically demon- 
strated, and the client who will feel 
injured by a careless or incompetent 
survey will for the most part contentedly 
accept such architectural design as is offered 
to him. The inevitable result is that the 
“ architect and surveyor” will tend continu- 
ally to become less of an architect and more 
of a surveyor, and the natural consequence is 
the erection of buildings of mechanical and 
commonplace design, in which no one can 
take the slightest interest, and the combina- 
tion perhaps of convenient plans with eleva- 
tions which, as we heard remarked one day in 
regard to the successful design in a large com- 
petition, the best possible plan could not 
justify the erection of. 

As to the wrong position of the first-men- 
tioned party, of those who regard architec- 
ture merely as @ business avocation, there can 
be no doubt whatever, unless the word archi- 
tecture is to have a different meaning from 
that which,it has hitherto borne in all his- 
tory. The word has stood, in all time up to 
the present century, for the art of producing 
beautiful buildings with beautiful detail. It 
has nothing to do with business. There was a 
book published two or three years ago, an able 
one within its lines, entitled “The Consulting 
Architect,” and one likely to be very useful 
to those involved fin difficulties or disputes 
arising out of building operations, or those 
who might be called on to arrange such dis- 
putes. But the title of the book, as we 
ought to have pointed out at the time, was @ 
complete misnomer. The architect, in the 
true sense of the word, has nothing to do 
with such matters. The book should have 
been called “The Building Arbitrator.” As 
long as this merely business view of the 
architect’s occupation is prevalent, so long 
shall we see the unhappy spectacle of build- 
ings growing up im every street which 
are absolutely dull and commonplace; at 
the best, vain repetitions of worn-out and 
stereotyped forms; at the worst ugly, tawdry, 
and vulgar. It is under this “ business” 
influence that architecture in the true sense 
has almost disappeared from our modern 
streets except in isolated instances, happily 
now a little more numerous than they were 
a few years ago. Public indifference is of 
course to some extent to biame for this. If 


quite so easily disposed of. 
some of those who say “an architect should 
not trouble himself with surveying” really 
include under that term whatever belongs to 
the practical part of building. That will 
never do; and perhaps there is hardly any 
one who would admit that view in so many 
words; 
among the decidedly artistic section of 
the profession, among the younger men 
especially, some are too much inclined 
to practically adopt it, and to confine their 
interest entirely to design. To say that this 
is a mistake is not to call in question the 
supreme interest of the artistic element in 
architecture. It is only to say that architec- 
ture is not an art absolute but an art rela- 
tive; it is artistic treatment in relation to 
certain practical conditions, or we might in 
some cases say, arising out of those condi- 
tions. The merely convenient planning of a 
house is not art; but after all questions of 
mere convenience are considered there is an 
artistic element in plan, and perhaps there 
can hardly be a really good plan which 
does not include the artistic element. 
of our best architectural designers are admir- 
able planners, some it must be confessed are 
not; but the more frequent defect is to find 
those who can produce an admirable plan but 





the mass of the people felt the burden of this 


architectural dulness and want of character 
as those few feel it who really care for archi- 
tecture, it would be impossible for the “ busi- 
ness architect ” to go on; he would disappear 
by a process of natural selection. 


The proposition of the opposite party is not 
We fear that 


but we are inclined to think that 


Some 


who entirely fail to impart any artistic 
interest to a building, except that degree of 
artistic interest which is inseparable from a 
good plan, and who produce, as before ob- 
served, elevations the erection of which no 
plan could justify. So again with construc- 
tion, which is so far from being in any sense 
a separate or antagonistic study to design, 
that in fact architectural design cannot be 
fully developed or appreciated apart from a 
perception of the constructive system 
which is its basis, and an architectural 
artist who neglects the study of construc- 
tion is in fact only studying half his 
art. There are a small number of excep- 
tional types of work, such as commemorative 
monuments, in which the importance of the 
constructive and practical element is reduced 
to a minimum, or at least becomes of so 
simple a nature,—merely the provision for 
endurance in a structure not hampered by 
any restrictions as to plan,—that it almost 
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takes care of itself, and the purely artistic 
element of design is left far more unfettered 
than it can pa be in erections intended 
for practical use. But these are exceptional 
cases, and cannot be taken as in any way con- 
troverting the general truth that the art of 
architecture must be treated in relation to 
plan and construction, and that the two ele- 
ments are inter-dependent. 

Assuming however that all whose opinion 
is of any value are agreed in thinking that 
architecture is art, and that artistic beauty is 
the principal aim of the architect, there may 
be and are differences of opinion among 
earnest men as to the means of developing 
and fostering the art of constructing with 
beauty. And it is in regard to these 
differences of opinion that the uestion of 
the direction of architectural studies in the 
future becomes important. Is the architect 
of the future to be a man in an office at a 
drawing-board, or a modeller and craftsman 
with a studio, or directing the work on the 
spot’ There are those, startling as it may 
seem to men of the quantitv-surveyor 
type of mind, who strongly believe in the 
transformation of the itect into the 
artist pure and simple, as the hope of 
modern architecture, and who think that no 
really living architecture will be produced 
until the drawing-board and the T-square have 
been eliminated. If we ask how the plan is 
to be made, they reply by asking if there is 
necessarily any occasion for drawing plans, 
and whether buildings cannot be set out on 
the spot. Those who are called practical men 
would of course dismiss this theory with a 
laugh; but those who know a little more 
than the practical man know that many of 
the finest buildings of the Middle Ages were 
in all probability set out on the ground with- 
out a full plan being drawn; and it is a fact 
that in modern times Pugin in some cases dis- 
pensed with either plans or elevations drawn 
out to scale, and made sketches with figured 
measurements. And if we take the plans 
still existing by Wren, or some of those of 
the Italian architects of the Renaissance 
which are in existence in various libraries, 
we find nothing that any modern con- 
tractor would estimate on or any modern 
quantity surveyor take quantities off. No more 
was done, in fact, than was just necessary to 
set the building out. The argument of those 
who wish to confine architectural planning 
again to this kind of mere “ setting-out”— 
and it is an idea which is entertained by men 
eminent in the art, and of which more is 
likely to be heard—is not that there is any- 
thing essentially baneful in the act of drawing 
out elaborate plans in the modern manner, if 
time were unlimited, but that it occupies 
time which is wasted as regards the real end 
of architecture, that of producing beauty ; 
that the study of architecture as an art is in 
itself all-absorbing, or should be; and that 
the architect should be busied rather in the 
designing and modelling of detail and in more 
direct relation with the craftsman who exe- 
cutes it. He should be less at the drawing- 
board and more in the atelier. 

All this has been said before, and been 
regarded by a number of respectable people 
as Utopian talk; but the idea is persistently 
recurring to those who are in eatnest about 
architecture ; it is very strong, we believe, in 
the minds of the band of enthusiasts who 
have got up the “Arts and Crafts” exhibi- 
tions, and it is likely to be taken up and 
urged by men occupying a. yery im t 
position in the architectural work of the day, 
and is an idea that has to be reckoned with, 
and a conclusion come to in regard to it, 
by those who are entering on the career of an 
architect. 


Accepting as we do entirely the view that 
the real value of architecture to a nation is as 
an art, there seems to be among the ranks of 
what may be called the “ anti-drawing- 
board” school a certain forgetfulness of the 
changed conditions of modern life in com- 
parison with the periods when the great 
examples of “ anti-drawing-board ” architec- 
ture were produced. These ed condi- 
tions may be classified as resulting first from 





greater complication of requirements for 
modern buildings, secondly from greater 
hurry. As far as plan and practical require- 
ments were concerned, the Mediz val cathedral 
was a simple problem compared with a modern 
municipal building for a large city, for 
instance. So also with the great Renais- 
sance buildings. The plans of Bramante and 
Inigo Jones were made, as far as they were 
made, for purely architectural reasons, 
structural ae artistic combined. Those of 
Bramante, as published in the Baron de 
Geymiiller’s interesting work, as far as plan 
is concerned show merely what we should 
call the setting-out of walls and piers, por- 
tions of a building in which some special 
difficulty might have occurred in carrying 
out the work. But the architects of 
Medieval cathedrals and Renaissance palaces 
were equally freed, by comparison, from the 
two modern influences we have referred to, 
complication and hurry. They had no con- 
siderations of electric lighting, of sanitary 
drainage, or even of ventilation, to trouble 
them. In some respects, no doubt, in Mr. 
Besant’s phrase, “ The world went very well 
then,” but the world had not discovered that 
matters of drainage and ventilation had any 
important bearing on human life, and the 
architect was not troubled much about these 
matters. The less crowded condition of life, 
indeed, made sanitation much easier; and 
when the conventual architect had built 
his “ garde-robe” over a running stream he 
had possibly done all that was necessary 
under the circumstances. And as to hurry, 
one knows how the Medieval cathedral 
dragged on from generation to genera- 
tion in a manner which would horrify a 
modern contractor ; and the owners for whom 
the Riccardi and Pitti palaces were erected 
were probably inno great hurry, any more than 
their compeers for whom some of the great 
English mansions were erected; they built 
a house as an heirloom at a time when the 
present rapid and unexpected changes in the 
conditions of property were unknown; the 
progress of the work was a continual interest 
to the princely owner, and if he did not live 
to inhabit it for long, his descendants would 
have it, at all events. But nowadays a 
building, even a private mansion, is to be 
built to a given day, and provided with 
complicated arrangements for warming, 
ventilation, electric lighting, and other 
conveniences with which modern life will 
less and less dispense; and as to street 
buildings in London, “ business premises” as 
they are called, they are to be hurried up by 
relays of workmen working night and day, 
because they are always commercial invest- 
ments around which investors are gaping for 
the first touch of the money. We have before 
remarked on the absolute impossibility of any 
consideration for architecture under these 
conditions. There is not time to think of it, 
or time to execute the detail; it is a mere 
scramble to get a building up and opened for 
occupation by agiven date. There is nothing 
wrong, of course, in this; only if people 
want architecture they cannot have it in that 
way. 

But it must be evident, we think, to any 
man, however enthusiastic for the artistic 
side of architecture, who looks fairly at the 
problem of modern building, that the com- 
forts modern civilisation requires and has a 
right to expect (at all events will not be con- 
tent without) in a building for public or 
private occupation, cannot be provided for 
properly except on the basis of a detailed 
and drawn-out plan beforehand. We agree 
that it is practical folly to spend time in 
highly elaborating such a plan, however it 
may be that some minds find in the produc- 
tion of a perfectly neatly-executed and 
finished plan a joy with which a stranger 
intermeddleth not. But the plan must be 
elaborated beforehand in sufficient detail to 
— where and how everything is to be 
placed, or there will be loss of time, money, 
and temper afterwards. It will be bad for 
architecture in another sense if our few 
artistic architects take to neglecting plans as 





‘matters of inferior interest, for in that case 


Se 
they will unquestionably have legs 
ment than they have now. But we ak 
them to consider whether the act of dr, 
plans, even with the vicious T-square on the 
demoralising drawing-board, is of . 
deadening to the artistic sense. It jx 
we believe, by some who think 49, 
preliminary drawings of buildings 4, 
only a modern invention; the 
argument (rather shaky in 4 log: 
sense) seems to be that as fine 
have hitherto been produced without plan- 
drawing, this latter Ba, grepeng is not only un- 
necessary but inimical to art. The reply thet 
always occurs to us when this 
used is—how was the Parthenon built? |, 
order to carry out the work as we find 
carried out, there was as much refinement of 
setting-out necessary as in the Forth Bridge 
though for a very different kind of reas: 
and it is difficult to imagine how the front, 
with its delicate adjustments of horizonts) 
curvatures, and setting inwards of th 
columns, and entasis, &c., could have bes 
carried out without a careful delineation o 
some kind before the details were 
with: it would almost seem as if it must 
have been set-out full size, as in a shi 
builder's moulding-loft, or how were 
stones to be worked with the minute accuracy 
required ? 

As to the question of the deadening effet 
of practical detail on the mind and work of 
the architect himself, on the necessity of his 
giving his whole attention to pure artistic 
design, it is rather a pertiment question, lb 
you consider Wren an architect in th 
artistic sense or not? Oddly enough, th 
modern worship of Wren, which has been 
carried a little too far, was set up mainly by 
the very school of men who are_ out 
for exclusive attention to the artistic side of 
architecture. Now Wren certainly was n0 
an art-architect in the modernsense. Hews 
essentially a scientific—a very sciet 
constructor, with a great attention t 
practical detail. But was he not an ardi- 
tectural artist ? It is true that his dew 
rative detail was, in our opinion, nearly 
always bad; but in the main designs o 
his buildings he exhibited a graceful 
variety, and originality, which few individual 
architects have exhibited since; perhaps We 
might say not one, though there might have 
been more (Barry for instance) who could have 
done so if they had had the same 
opportunities. ; 

he view of the art-architect ani as We 

understand it, is that the hope of -! 
depends on architects become far more 
sculptors and modellers than — sae 
present, more in “nt - artists — 

rofessional men. So far we are 
86 we believe oad mame - architect atten 
to the power of modelling his own 
the ides we shall have of artistic interest _ 
life in our architecture. But it must 
decorative art founded on good pe ae 
good construction to begin with. 
tecture means artistic arrangement of plas, 
and expressive treatment of it 
and artistic detail only after that. © 
perfectly true that all this work 1s essem rd 
an art, not a business or & profession @ 
ordinary sense of the word profession. 
those who are desirous to em as 
artistic view of an architects work ge 
remember that * is z _ — ; 
adequately consider an ; 
soit ts she ‘expeundlcte of those. To make oe 
matter of sculptor’s or modellers ers 
is simply to take the backbone out of 
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The Movement for the Registration 
Plumbers.—The District Council for ver" 
and Cornwall have decided to belt Fe dis 
meetings in Truro and other towns 4 
trict. The District Council for © Dor- 
district have resolved to include Barnsley ie sees 
caster, Penistone, and Chesterfield in ' 
of their operations. The Plumbers \ 















in the plumbing classes at 





have offered a series of prizes oe ownabend 
Institute. | 
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*xposed position of Plymouth breakwater, all 
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BREAKWATER CONSTRUCTION." 


H, CHEESEWR IGHT, ASSOC.-M. INST. C.E. 


LL practical and theoretical experts 
m are agreed that what is wanted is & 
vertical wall, or a wall as vertical 
eee os it is possible to obtain. — For 
many years a great difference of By es 
existed among engineers and scientific men 
ss to the relative advantages and disadvan- 
meg of the long slope and vertical wall 
systems of construction; many authorities 
snsisting upon the theory that in the case of 
, vertical wall, rising’ from the bottom in 
deep water, the wave 18 & simple undulation, 
and that it would rise up against & vertical 
face, and act by its statical pressure ~~ 
heres in the case of the adoption of the 
long slope, the character of the wave would 
be so completely and entirely changed that it 
would have a considerable amount of pro- 

ive motion imparted to it, and conse- 
quently great percussive force, the result 
being that the whole weight of the mass of 
water, multiplied by the velocity with which 
it was moving, would be the measure of the 
force exerted on the slope, or rather upon the 
vertical wall reared at or near the termina- 
tion of the slope. 

Professor Airey says that “ waves do not 
break against an upright surface, and exert 
no percussive force upon the wall,—they will 
exert the same sort of pressure that there is 
against a lock-gate; that is, a hydrostatic 
pressure.” 

Sir Wm. Cubitt also says that “if in con- 
structing a wall in the sea 72 ft. high in deep 
water we could be sure of all our premisses, 
the thing could be done, and would be the 
most perfect.” 

Capt. Vetch says that “he would prefer a 
wall of solid masonry rising boldly and per- 
pendicularly out of deep water, but for the 
expense and difficulty of preparing founda- 
tions and carrying on such structures, as the 
time and expense would be so great ‘on the 
usual mode of procedure’ as to render it 
impracticable.” 

It may, therefore, be taken that there is a 
general consensus of opinion; Ist, That an 
upright wall is best adapted to repel heavy 
waves; 2nd, That it should rise direct from 
the bottom of the sea; and, lastly, that the 
great drawback to the construction of works 
of this description has been the cost and 
difficulty of preparing foundations for them in 
deep water, 

A very fair contrast may be drawn between 
the breakwaters at Plymouth and Dover. 
Plymouth breakwater is a sloping one, while 
that at Dover is nearly an upright wall. They 
are somewhat similarly situated with respect 
to exposure to south-westerly gales, the height 
of the waves at Plymouth being 15 ft. and at 
Dover 12 ft.; during these gales the sloping 
breakwater suffers considerable damage in its 
toe” and “head,” while the upright wall 
receives no damage whatever. Moreover, 
taking imto consideration the supposed more 


BY F. 
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‘Re More important advantage of such struc- 
‘ures, a8 shelter for shipping, remains with the 
upright wall; and, in regard to the expense 
~ maintenance, we have seen that the 
lymouth slope may be put down at 5,000/. 
ber annum, while the upright wall is cempara- 
ively mit, 
Po vast expense necessary for the erection 
a peakwaters on the old system has proved 
ree requently an insurmountable obstacle to 
‘Heir *rection in places where they were much 
ydured. Frequently half -measures have 
. . ae to, and with the result common 
i ‘gangee at all times var poner 
€ money ex ed and no 
‘entt obtained. It is no cmamaion to say 
boas oe sums of money which have 
strnet; itlessly cast into the sea in the con- 
oon of futile breakwaters amount in 
his sberegate to @ national disaster. The 
y of those ports which have been 
by private and local enterprise presents 
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paper read hefore the Scciety of Engineers, 
See p. 390, ante. : 3 
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but a record of building 
time when funds were 


akeshift piers at a! position, however exposed, and on any founda- 
wes and ie taking vom whether it be rock, sand, reef, or mud. 


trade had e ed | Fig. 1 shows Lewthwaite'’s patent in eleva- 
ee eed Sg aie hag tion as adapted on an uneven rocky bottom 


where rock in any quantity can be obtained 


funds has prevented too irequenty the c= for filling; whereas fig. 2 shows the 


é SE ate d 
work from being carried into deep water, an nd ft bottom where 
; ost expensive part of |employed on @ sandy or so m 
in conpemetne the orn tp shin yet own at only silt, sand, chalk, or other material of a 
the projec e which has afterwards to be | loose nature is obtainable. In this latter case 





the very plac to deep water-\it will be seen that the loose filling is kept in 
cana in aera cee OTE SE : plac by concrete blocks d over steel 
~~ erm, a now tocall the attention of | ruds, h are made to desired dimen- 


. John | sion, the size being by the amount 
ver be of sen to be resisted. Fig. 3 shows @ cross 
Cc 


the meeting to the invention of 
Lewthwaite for erecting upright walls in any 
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ae = Stecl Links 
144) } oe 
fe REE 2 
TREELE i 
aa: @ eae 
: , oi Slack Dransrerse WFres 
TERRE 
TEETER: | 
BE Tar | 
ea gee 
a. 9k) ae ab Cast fron Distance Piece 
| f eri SRNR OO BLE Sc aE 
a 4a) Fe Fig. 4. 
EEE ; e' fy |the sea-bottom to any desired height abon 
eee ae (bet in tae ieewnen~s omutiesek vee note | water is rapidly and easily attained. 
cist Bo a "tea: The method of erecting works on this 
megs ge | “eer principle is to form two horizontal 
OP PE ERE ES 4 es parallel to each other, spaced the distance 
Fact ee es 1 apart required for the two outer walls. h 
Bae Bh: ce os order to form an absolutely stable structun, 
me 745 acy 2. ae the width should be about equal to the depth 
Eis bee is =. ee of water; z.e., if there be 40 ft. of water th 
Pad EG: ag me breakwater should be 40ft. wide. Thew 
PP BreS ae. ¢ ' horizontal stages have slotted pieces of im 
EEPLE HS ) ; % = ; (grippers) their entire length, being placed « 
PiS@ hint a2 RER- T stated intervals, and they are so dispose s 
EG ES ae eatrene to hold the upper ends of the vertical rodsa 
eae Be ola position when dropped by the overhes 
mae.) eke traveller used in the construction of the work. 
REE E o. These operations are carried out simi 
Pager taneously on either side. When a tod a 
= . aeong each side has been dropped, a transverse te 
Oe 4 at Se Ge. is threaded on, the “ grippers” are dmm 
PREBLE at back, the tie allowed oh prs the “ grippers’ 
ESR tR ET. replaced on the rods, and the tie then lowered. 
, Oa Bee This defines the transverse distance of th 
if ai eal vertical rods. Other rods are then lowered 
PRELEE the same manner, and links are threaded # 
y a} fiat. to them in the direction of the work tok 
ei qf 2h hh done, each link being threaded over thn 
9 44s Ree SS Peet st aoncaa rods. When a rod has three links on it, the 
= 72 3 2) ae ae ite: “opi sd d back and the links 
a. | oage END VIEW. ee Se eee, oo " 
y 44) Be we dlowed to drop. The “grippers are thes 
Pee 4 replaced and the rods again secured to thes 
- 8 4) ae th : in their proper position. | 
a | ry via Should the construction be similar to ths 
TEE GT ti shown in fig. 1, pieces of tube 
TibEtat FE “distance pieces” are threaded over 
Pe tee rods to regulate the distance between ti 
Fimmer i 23 links vertically. ; 
¢ tS As will be seen by rr cmne to rb 
BEE Fhe g “ distance pieces ” are of varying /e 
re Bees i the bottom is uneven, until &. horizontal ie 
SEU bo ant has been attained ; when this has pape oe 
Pe aa fos | plished the “ distance pieces” used will b € 
a 6 Se eee equal lengths and the work continued ) 
4 : fag ae i # lar and consecutive manner, until 
fibeiii? further dip in the foundation is enco r 
We ht when the “ distance pieces” will again 
Pea} 3 various — until another he 
PE PLAN section has ee and A be Se 
29 4h Stree 1 & e above 
. aah Hi Fig. 5.—Conerete Block. Seas "ties: Gidea in the regular br 
tHRLd bite i . ) of the work to be 6 ft. long, so that the 
if aba git ie section with details of all that are any ‘weather short of a terrific hurricane.| links will be kept at that distance ~ 
Pes pias necessary to construct a r or sea- | Staging, that most expensive of items, is only | throughout the structure. The distances 
toa Be wall of any size in any depth of water, let needed when the b water is not connected | these transverse ties are to be placed , 
a: 3] 54 Babee: the nature or contour of the bottom be what with the shore. Another, and that the dis-' left to the discretion of the engimeer- 
1. 1 4) 21a it may. : tinctive characteristic of this new system, is | this part of the work has been 
, oie Be a4, One of the most important merits claimed | that the work is one connected whole, and / rock filling is thrown in, shoots —_ 
reese bee f for this invention is its simplicity of construc- | therefore, unlike most breakwaters or sea-| course, employed in order to 
BiB fib tion, there not being one piece in itsformation | walls yet erected, perfect contins.-. is ob- damaze to the transverse ties. 
Piha Fri requiring the hand of the skilled artisan. But tained. Again, there need be no tearabout| ‘Tine same process is 
. e f } big though an important one, it is by no means the works receiving damag during the course forming a breakwater, a8 shown @ 
eee ig the only one. Works on this system can be | of construction, for, by this system, and this | only that no “ distance pieces 8f in the 
% Sk zy carried on with very great ty in almost qyutems euly, the upsight or vertical wall troah | the coucwete blocks themselves acting 
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SS 
‘stance pieces. ‘The concrete blocks 
eed on the vertical rods and 
teal to glide into position. In addition to 
the “ties” used, further strength and con- 
inuity is gained by having the concrete 
blocks so made as to dovetail one with 

r. 

= iron or steel used in this work (fig. 4) 
is of such forms that there is no need for 
anv finished or skilled labour. The concrete 
blocks are shown in fig.5, Some engineers 
entertain doubts as to the duration of iron 
under water. The following extract from a 
per appended to the report of the Harbour 
(ommission should suffice to set their minds 


at ease :— 

“Weare told that the Mary Rose was capsized 
when under sail at Spithead in 1545, and recovered 
1837, after having been under water 292 years. 
f+ was then found that the guns, which were of the 
ancient type of wrought-iron bars bound together 
with iron hoops, having detached chambers keyed 
into solid wood, are corroded to the depth of a 
quarter of an inch.” 


Now, as the iron rods used in the con- 
struction of a breakwater on the Lewthwaite 
plan would be about 23in. in diameter, it 
would at this rate take over 1,000 years to 
wear them away; @ very fair period for a 
breakwater to stand. But long before that 
distant epoch was reached the constant move- 
ment of the ceaseless ocean would have 
thoroughly solidified the rock fillings into a 
gigantic monolith, which would stand for yet 
another thousand years. 

In conclusion, the author begs to say that 
the object for which this paper has been 
written will be fulfilled if it prove the means 
of introducing to his professional brethren a 
method of successfully making breakwaters, 
piers, and sea-walls with an upright wall, 
with such absolute continuity of structure, 
in any position, however exposed, on any 
oottom, and to overcome difficulties that have 
defied the most eminent in the profession 
during all ages. 








NOTES. 


eee TER a discussion which hasextended 
el! over a considerable time, and after 
repeated divisions, the London 
e826 County Council, at its meeting on 
Tuesday last (reported in another column), 
came Fag = the question of main- 
‘aining eleven small gardens and open spaces 
which were planted ad opened to the public 
“hrough the agency of the Metropolitan 
Pablic Gardens Association, but which were 
recently closed in consequence of the inability 
of that Association to bear the annual cost 
of their maintenance as well as the first cost of 
panting and throwing them open. As will 
seen, the London County Council have 
ecided, by a very small majority, to main- 
tain the spaces in question until October 31, 
“Y= There has been a great deal of 
— imported into the discussion, not 
tweeu the “Moderates” and the “ Pro- 
ges so much as between the partisans 
ve Pee ee may be called the dutiful Vestries 
tan negligent Vestries. Large numbers 
ete party in the Council took opposite 
ee 8 on the question, and the “ cross-voting ” 
ta caused is accountable for the narrowness 
i majorities on the various motions and 
valine discussed. Certain of the metro- 
hemes — that of St. Pancras, for 
Pop, ave shown a great deal of public 
in their ¢ ‘upporting many small open spaces 
os ev localities out of local funds, 
ort of these public- 





mitted Vox he representatives 16 
Parks sa 4 pee the proposition of the 
are tee of the Council on the ground 
, *stries and District Boards in whose 
~ BAVe monies tal ae SS oe 
siniieinsit neg! uty in no 
other hat — own local soaten” On the 
that ther 2 A oe last-named authorities say 
replied that ga poor todo so. To this it is 
Buch lower th most cases their rates are 
Letropolis wh; an in those districts of the 
open spaces my have done their duty as to 
Veations io? that they receive large sub- 

““haic of local burdens. The Vestries 


and Othe co raf 
her authorities who have maintained 


All 





their own open spaces complain 
tice of being doubly taxed 
those districts which have not and will not do 
theirduty. The whole dispute, like that as 
to a similar question which arose last year 
about the provision of baths and washhouses 
in the many metropolitan parishes which are 
without those necessaries of health and clean- 
liness, points to the necessity of the consti- 
tution of the District Councils which have 
been promised as an integral part of the 
reform of London government. The continual 
conflicts which take place as to the provision 
of open spaces and other necessaries of health 
are not creditable to any one concerned. 
We are glad to think that there is a prospect 
of the spaces in question being reopened. 


of the injus- 
or the benefit of 





1 STUDNICZKA'S brilliant monograph 
“ Kyrene” should meet with special 
attention in England, owing to the light it 
throws on some of the most important vase- 
fragments recently discovered at Naukratis. 
Where the vases known as “Cyrenaic” were 
actually made has been of late matter of 
much discussion. Puchstein attributed them 
to Cyrene itself, Klein to Sparta, Milchhoeffer 
believed their origin to be Cretan, Dr. Stud- 
niczka now steps in and, we think, settles the 
question in favour of Cyrene itself. Not 
only that, but he creates a new goddess for us, 
the eponym of the town. “Cyrene” is no 
longer to be regarded as a mere late imper- 
sonation of a place, but she is the counterpart 
of Artemis the /ady cvpa, and her early image 
is to be seen on one of the most curious and 
interesting of the Naukratis vases now in the 
British Museum; there she stands holding 
the silphium in her hand, and a bough of the 
golden Hesperid tree is close beside her; the 
ground of the vase is thickly covered with 
small winged figures, male and female imper- 
sonations of the favouring winds of the city. 
In the ninth Pythian of Pindar Kyrene a 
pears not as a great goddess, but as a lovely 
maiden whom Apollo saw wrestling with a 


‘\lion and loved for her strength and beauty. 


In a relief in the British Museum she is de- 
picted struggling with a lion, and, as Dr, 
Studniczka notes, for the first time, this typ 

explains some fragments of the archaic fed 
mental group which decorated the Kyrene 
treasure home at Olympia. The art type of 
Kyrene, in a word, and in part her legend, 
arose from the familiar figure of Artemis 
taming these wild creatures of the wood and 
field,—a figure as familiar to literature as art. 
Kyrene is one of the many instances of the 
degradation of goddess to heroine. 





rNVHE twenty-second annual report of the 
Council of the Surveyors’ Institution, 
presented at the annual general meeting of 
members on Monday last, shows, we are 
pleased to see, that the Institution continues 
to make most satisfactory poe. _ The 
total number of members of all classes is now 
1,617, made up of 16 Honorary Members, 
1,080 Fellows, 310 Professional Associates, 
89 Associates, and 123 Students. During the 
ast year there has been a net increase of 184 
in the number of Fellows, there having been 
152 elections and 47 transfers from the class 
of Professional Associates. The balance- 
sheet shows the financial position of the In- 
stitution to be excellent. During the year 
there was a total increase of 304. 10s. in the 
revenue derived from members’ subscriptions. 
The total receipts for the year, including a 
amall balance brought forward, amounted to 
5.406, 12s. 1d. In addition to meeting all cur- 
rent expenses, which amounted to 3,0312., the 
Council have been able to add the sum of 
1,500/. to the invested funds of the Institu- 
tion. The report points out that the exami- 
nation system becomes more and more vital 
to the future of the Institution “ as the time 
approaches when it will be the only avenue to 
membership,” and it is satisfactory to see that 
the system is “ each year strengthening its 
hold on the rising generation of surveyors. 











adie eine he Gotten von Franz Stad- 
Ps Mit 3 Abbildungen. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 
1890. 











During the ten years (1881-90) during which 
the er eee system has been in 
tion, idates have ted 
selves for the Preliminary Wenssiiasionns of 
this number, 309, or 71°03 per cent., have 
passed. For the Professional } Examinations, 
461 candidates have presented themselves ; 
and 333, or 7233 per cent., passed. The 
number of candidates, and the average per- 
centage of marks obtained by them, show 
regard to 





encouraging signs of increase. With 
the proposed new Special Certificate Exami- 
nations, the report says :— 


“The passing of a technical examination has 
hitherto, with the exception of the direct Fellow- 
ship Examination (now suspended), been a mere 
condition precedent to membership ; but surveyors, 
like members of every other profession, having 
developed a greater tendency within recent years 
to become specialists as sell particular branches 
of practice, it bas been thought desirable by the 
Conneil to introduce, in a tentative way, a systenr 
of Special Certificate Examinations o to those 
actually members of the Institution, in the three 
subjects, Forestry, Sanitary Science, and Land 
Surveying and Levelling. 

These three subjects obviously lend themselves to 
a much more exhaustive test than is ble or 
necessary in connexion with the Examina- 
tions of which they already form a part, and a 
Special Certificate, as the result of a ok 
Examination in any one of them, could hardly 
to be of value to any rising practitioner possessed 
of sufficient ambition and vapacity to pass the 
ordeal. Examinations in Forestry and Sanitary 
Science, for which a fair number of candidates 
have sent in their names, will be held during the 
present month,” 


The report informs us that the marked sue- 
cess which has attended the tentative course 
taken by the Council in the establishment, 
two years ago, of six Provincial Committees, 
has encouraged them to extend the system by 
the formation of several more Provincial 
Committees. One result of the working of 
these committees has been to bring the 
Council into much closer and more effective 
relations with the members in distant parts 
of the country. The report concludes by re- 
capitulating the proceedings of the Council 
with reference to Bills now before Parlia- 
ment. In one paragraph we read that 


“* The Council have been saved the necessity of 
opposing the Architects’ Registration Bill, which it 
seemed might gene prejudice surveyors in some 
of their relations with their clients, by the intro- 
duction of a clause specially exempting profes- 
sional members of the Institution from its restric- 
tive provisions, in the not very probable contingency 
of its receiving the sanction of the Legislature.” 
W ITH regard to the very material c 

pro in the Law of Bankruptcy 
by Sir Albert Rollit’s Bill, now before the 
House of Commons, the leading wholesale 
grocers and merchants in the tea, coffee, 
provision, spice, and colour trades have peti- 
tioned Parliament against the Bill. As the 
Bill, of course, ects all other traders 
equally with the rs, &c., we give the 
terms of the petition, wherein are indicated 
the main proposals of the Bill :— 


‘‘That your petitioners have carefully considere 1 
Sir Albert Rollit’s Bill to amend the Law of Bank- 
ruptey, and are strongly of opinion that, if passed 
as it stands, the Bill would almost completely 
prevent creditors having the control over the assets 
of estates to which they are justly entitled, and it 
would hand over to officials of the Court the realisa- 
tion thereof. ) 

Experience has conclusively shown that such a 
course is neither economical nor to 
benefit either the public, debters, or creditors, and 
your petitioners feel very strongly that the y 
of an insolvent debtor should belong to his itors, 
who are the proper aod only persons who should 
decite how that property is to be dealt with. 

Tae Bill, if passed, would practically repeal the 
Deeds of Arrangement Act of 1887, which provides 
for the registration of deeds of arrangement, and 
has been received with considerable favour. 

Under these circumstances your petitioners ask 
your Honourable House to consider whether such a 
retrograde step thould be for a moment tolerated, 
and they lly venture to suggest that if the 
B li be not withdrawn, at jeast the clauses 
should be amended to counteract evident ten- 
dency to officialism.” 








CASE of some interest not only to 
Hastings, from which place it came, 


but to other localities governed by Improve- 
; 
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ment Acts similarly worded, is published in 
the current number of the “ Law Reports. 
The case is that of Meadows v. Marshall. By 
Section LIL. of the Hastings Improvement 
Act, 1885, “the making of any addition to an 
existing building by raising any part thereof 

. shall for all the of this Act 
__ and of any By-law made thereunder, 
he deemed to be the erection of a new build- 
ing,” &c. By one of the By-laws made under 
the Public Health Act, 1875, notice of the 
erection of a new building was to be sent to 
the Surveyor of the Sanitary Authority. Mr. 
Taylor, the respondent in the case, built 
house with a conservatory on the first floor, 
in accordance with plans duly passed by the 
Sanitary Authority. About a year after- 
wards he pulled down the conservatory and 
built a bedroom in its place nearly of 
the same size as the conservatory, the 
walls, which supported the glass of the 
latter, being raised for the purpose. No notice 
of this alteration was given to the Surveyor, 
it being contended—as the justices thought 
rightly—by Mr. Taylor that the case did not 
fail within the Act of Parliament, since this 
was not an addition to an existing building. 
On appeal, the Judges of the Queen’s Bench 
Division thought differently, and reversed the 
decision of the magistrates. It does not re- 
quire a legal training to construe the section 
in question, and apply it to the facts of the 
particular case. here was, in fact, an 
addition to the house by the adding on of a 
new bedroom formed out of a new structure. 
The fact that it was of the same dimensions 
as the conservatory did not make it less an 
“addition to an existing building.” In fact, 
it is searcely possible to understand how the 
magistrates came to the decision, though it 
was probably because they considered that 
no harm had been done by a technical breach 
of the law. But if the High Court had 
agreed with them it would have clearly 
defeated the intention of the Act. 








\ ITHIN the past six months considerable 
attention has been bestowed in Ger- 
many on the results of certain experiments 
carried out last year with a view of testing 
the comparative advantages of using a vol- 
eanic sand in making mortar. This sand is 
found in the Eifel, being the residue of 
ejectamenta from the recently-extinct vol- 
canoes of the district. In chemical compo- 
sition it is silica and alumina, with rather 
large proportions of lime and magnesia, and 
for years has been known to make good 
hydraulic mortar when mixed with lime. 
Details of the experiments will be found in a 
paper by Dr. Boéhme in the “ Mittheilungen 
aus den Koniglichen technischen Versuch- 
eanstalten zu Berlin,” Supp. I., 1889; but we 
may state that they indicate that mortar 
made with the ordinary Prussian standard 
sand is inferior, both in tensile and crushing 
strength, to that in which the volcanic sand 
was employed. For example, a mortar 
made with 3 parts of the standard sand and 
1 of Portland cement, after having been 
immersed in water for one year, indicated a 
tensile strength of 34°15 kil 8 per square 
centimétre, whilst precisely the same kind of 
mortar, but made with volcanic sand, under 
similar conditions, gave a strength of 50°15 
kilograms per square centimetre. Their 
respective crushing weights were 520°8 and 
499°1 kil § per square centimétre. When 
mixed with rich limes, the volcanic sand also 
showed its superiority to the standard sand ; 
whilst experiments made as to the powers of 
adhesion to stone and resistance to frost (as 
far as this latter os be gr ao _— 
tained), also prove the great advantages o 
ener ae tof the former kind of sand. 
The first question which naturally arises 
on considering these results, is whether 
such a product exists in this country. We 
have not seen a sample of the volcanic 
sand experimented with, but from its descrip- 
tion it appears to be an ordinary kind of 
material, which is in reality merely lava in 
an extremely comminuted condition, which 
latter was brought about by its having been 
blown out of the crater into the air during 


eruptions, and which fell as dust and sand on 
the volcanic pile. Such a sand might possibly 
also result from the decomposition of certain 
classes of lavas. It would be useful to know 
how far the chemical composition of the 
volcanic sand influences its quality as an in- 
gredient of mortar, because if this element is 
permitted to be elastic a similar product might 
possibly be found in some of the volcanic 
areas of Britain. The compositions of the 
Eifel sand alluded to, and the Vesuvian lavas 
of 1631 and 1867-8, are very similar. Could 
the same superior class of mortar be manufac- 
tured from sand obtained by crushing such 
lavas ? 





‘-EVERAL Roman inscriptions and scul 

tures have been found in the North Wall 
of Chester, and it is thought that further ex- 
ploration will result in new discoveries. A 
circular, appealing for subscriptions towards 
the cost of such exploration, has recently been 
issued in Oxford, and bears the signatures of 

fessor Pelham, F.S.A., Dr. Collingwood 
Bruce, and others. Professor Mommsen, of 
Berlin, has also written in aid of the move- 
ment, saying :—* I approve with all my heart 
the project of taking up on a Jarger scale the 
excavations at Chester. For the story of the 
Roman Empire, so far as it has to be based 
on the monuments, there is nothing so instruc- 
tive as the great headquarters of the Imperial 
army .... We Latin scholars will pray 
very earnestly for good luck to the English 
pickaxes occupied at Deva; and the last dis- 
coveries give good hope.” The Bishop of 
Oxford (Dr. Stubb-) is strongly of opinion 
that the researches begun three years ago 
should be resumed, and has no doubt that 
further discoveries will be made. “Of all 
the historic sites in England,” says the 
circular, “none are so likely to aid our 
knowledge of Roman history as the Roman 
military centres, and it is well-known that 
Deva was garrisoned by the Twentieth 
Legion from the earliest times until the 
end of the Romen occupation of our 
island. The area of search would be 
the Dean’s Field and the North wall adjoin- 
ing the portions examined previously. . . All 
Roman inscriptions and sculptures found will 
be deposited in the Grosvenor Museum with 
those found in the previous exploration of the 
North-wall. The scheme has the hearty 
approval of the Council of the Chester 
Archeological and Historic Society.” The 
Dean has given consent for excavations to be 
carried on in his field, and the Corporation of 
Chester has just granted permission for the 
walls to be explored. What is now required 
is money; this may be sent to Professor 
Pelham, Bradmore-road, Oxford. Doubtless 
there are many antiquaries who will be will- 
ing to give something towards this object, 
and we certainly wish the movement success, 
although we do not think that the excava- 
tions will result in the discovery of anything 
of much purely architectural interest. 





i had originally been the intention of the 
Municipality of Berlin to erect a monu- 
ment to the deceased Emperor Frederic in 
the capital. We now hear that the young 
Emperor will not permit such an erection on 
the part of the municipality, but that he him- 
self intendsdedicating a monument in memory 
of his father, and that he has already given 


Public Works. According to good authority, 
this Minister will be in favour of placing the 
— monument on an extension of the 

ederic Bridge, situated between the Museum 
and the Exchange. 


FPNHE good people of Ulm, amid the ringi 
r of bells and general rejoicing, laid the 
last stone of their cathedral spire on Saturday 
last. Im 1492 the tower had reached the 
height of 316ft., but the work was then 
stopped on account of the yielding of the two 
eastern piers; after four centuries the spire 
has been added, and it is now (so say the 
people of Ulm) “the highest in the world, 
aving an altitude of 530 ft.” The official 








celebration of the event will take place on 
Jane 28 and three following days. 


the necessary instructions to the Minister of | P 





OO 
EATHERS - COURT, No. 
F Holborn, is in course of cant 
for the purpose of making a widened there 
fare, to be named Holborn 
Whetstone-park, at the back 
inn - fields. The sign of 

(shown as the Prince of W 
ees & tavern form 

court, nearly opposite, in Hi 

which was = fecmmine feedings. 
Coleridge, perhaps during the 

dence in Little Queen-street, 

site is now occupied by Holy 

being the house wherein, r® 
1796, Lamb’s mother met with her death 
Hand-court is so styled from the tavern by 


P- | sign of the “ Hand in I fand,” which also was no: 


an uncommon sign with former matrimonis! 
agencies in the town. 





HE delay in the appearance of “Bri. 
shaw ” this month was pro due to 
the fact that nearly the whole of the have 
been re-arranged. The guide is considershiy 
improved in several r the iler 
having at last discarded the ilderizg 
practice of utilising every inch of space be 
tween the figures by cramming in notes ani 
references. The latter are now clearly x: 
forth at the end of the respective tables: or, 
in the case of a main line, in an ample mary: 
at the side. There are also a pe doce a 
of fares and distances inserted, and the hesi- 
ings are printed in bolder type. The gres 
economy of space which was effected by th 
old system of abbreviating and “ cramming’ 
(in which art “ Bradshaw” has long stool | 
unequalled) is strikingly evidenced by th 
fact that, under the new arrangement, » 
fewer than 100 additional pages are require! 
for the time-tables. These now occupy i% 
pages, the complete guide consisting of 7% 
pages, exclusive of the index. Few, hov- 
ever, will object to the increase in bulk, whik 
the Mo" gone ge effected in the familixr 
“monthly ” will doubtless be greatly appr 
ciated by those who have to study its pages 





ie reviewing a work on the railways « 

America a little while ago, we remarie 
on the impression given in the book as to th 
carelessness with which railways are 
structed in the States, and want of 
feeling of responsibility among Amenm 
railway officials, as evidenced by some of the 
statements made in the book. The terrible 
disaster at Oakland, California, reported 
the daily papers, when an engine and tru 
went through the opening in a oe 
comes as a unhappy example of I 
seems the bridge was at the end of 4 cur 
where the driver could not see it, and he 
lected the danger signal because “he expect? 
that the bridge would be closed by the ti 
he reached it.” This sort of thing sm 
only too characteristic of the American mi 
way system. . 


VHE President and Council of the Row 
Academy have commissioned Mr. ". 
Reynolds Stephens to paint a “ Wall Deco 
tion” in the refreshment-room of the Roe! 
Academy. The sketch for it obtained tb 
“Prize for a Decoration” of thie Acadess 
Schools in 1887, and was exhibited at the 
Academy in 1888. The subject a, 
The work will be commenced directly % 
resent Exhibition closes. We published 
illustration of the design in the 
December 31, 1887. 


et eee ee A I 


Strikes in the Building Trade" 
Dublin carpenters, to the number of ary as 
struck work on Monday, on account Ea 
refusal of their demand for shorter 4 
Some of the men returned to work on —- 
on their demands being conceded.—The 
carpenters and joiners also struck on Monts! 
to the number of about 150. Their si 
action is that the masters refused to agree a 
uniform code of rules and the andre a 
minimum wage of 63d. an hour. On bic 
hand, it is reported that the bog 
layers of South Shields, who have . 
strike several weeks for an advance 0! she 
93d. hour, have accepted t ge 
moh ies of 9d., and have returned 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.—V. 


1816. “Peverey, Shropshire” : _Mr. Aston 
Webb, The two general perspectives in this 
frame we published among our lithographs in 
iast week's issue, and they require therefore no 
description here. They present an exceedingly 

sod example of a large house designed on the 
“home-like” principle; a house which would 
be called a “mansion” if it were a rectangular 
and symmetrical block of building, but which is 
oo picturesque to merit that rather doubtful 
title. Plans of ground and first floor are 
appended. A long corridor from end to end of 
the house forms the backbone of the plan; we 
presume that some break in the way of either 
curtains or swing-doors would be made use of 
to shut out the vistaof the kitchen region from 
the best end of the house. The main staircase 
seems rather small for a house on this scale; 
no effect appears to be made withit. One of 
the most agreeable features is the block of 
plain masonry which rises in a partially tower- 
like form on the north front, over the entrance, 
with a little cupola at one angle of it. A larger 
drawing of this portion is appended in the same 
frame, showing also a coat-of-arms with a 
finely- treated mantling over the door. The 
whole makes a very pleasing collection of 
drawings. 

1817. “The Bishop’s Door, Lincoln Cathe- 
fral”: Mr. John Begg. A slightly-executed 
but very artistic sketch, lightly tinted in Indian- 
ink forthe shadows. The author, who gained 
the Pagin Studentship this year, has established 
himself as one of the best of the younger archi- 
tectural sketchers of the day. 

1,818, “House at Weybridge”: Mr. Ernest 
Newton. Avery nice pen-drawing, but rather 
too much of an affectation of rural simplicity 
in the house ; especially in the porch with its 
little sticks of columns. This is the kind of 
thing that amuses one by its naiweté in houses 
of the last century, but the deliberate adoption 
of it is merely an appeal to sentiment. 

1,819. “East Gallery, Avery Hill”: Mr. T. W. 
Catler. This is part of the same house of which 
the sculpture gallery is shown in No. 1,731, 
though here the drawing is a sketchy one in 
ink line in a recognisable hand: the archi- 
tecture is of much the same type as in the 
latter drawing, consisting of the ordinary 
réchauffé of panelled pilasters &c. Avery Hill 
is evidently a house on which much money has 
been or is being expended; we wish we could 
say that its architectural interest appeared at 
all proportionate to its probable cost. 

1,820, 1,821. “Cottages at Higham, Col- 
chester”; Mr. W. H. A. Berry. Two pretty 
ye pen drawings ; perhaps the picturesque 
fees i one oe to the touching of the 
eels ee ie actual details of the 

no) és . ’ ° 
aly: New not, Constitutional Club, Picca- 
Wade ua Same me ish : Mr. R. Ww. Edis, F.S.A. 
thought” that thi ‘is os ly Bt, wr ne Tare 
bat the ae eps . ung just over No. 1,819, 
are two diawinns f diff ait’ oles mig 
different localities ial er Seypiome cn 
different aaa. vearing the names of 
draughtsman's cite et it does not require the 
that they are bot S a in the corner to show 
mt to be a on x yt 1e same hand. Ought it 
Room tha | rement in the Architectural 

t architects should exhib f 
their own individuality j pseqace aber 
designs, instea 7) it) in the drawing of their 
recognised rsh praia sending them to a 

wing in ee en sman to make a show 
merit of n style? Whatever the actual 

the drawings it ; 
thing too muct gs, 1t 1s making the whole 
drangh ‘uch of a mere architectural 

“4ghtsman’s illustrated 
this Vicarions ve ed catalogue to have 
it were requir oe all about the place. If 

one by tht ed that the drawing should be 
+s + “l€ person whos i 
it in the catalan € hame is appended to 
Teptesentnt:. ou, the latter would be a fairer 
r. eulation of the rea] : : 
: - Teal state of things in the 


Architect “t rags 
the catalogue puns ; It might be put this way in 


“19 
HOUSE, MUDDLER« 
ne ROE fe & 
i , 
got i mae Pinch’s draughtsmanship that 
Matters oe hung, this would be putting 
cielo ry oy footing. Or if it were 
ethibited sho 1a .0° 2tchitect of every building 
should then — make his own drawing, we 
ing out ney the additional interest of 
in which © could draw and who could 
respect perhaps some curious 
Would be - With regard to the 


*eegee 


actual design in this case, we may say that 
Junior Constitutional Club is a es Tineal de. 
scendant of its senior, and shows, probabl 
with intention, just the same featuee me 
treatment ; satisfactory of their kind and suit- 
able for club architecture, but hardly suggest- 
mg — further comment that that. 

; Bu: : for Public School”: Mr. 
dni Bedford. This was one of the designs 

mitted for a recent Soane medallion com- 
petition ; and in spite of its eccentricity of 
colour and design, there is an originality and a 
Sapo picturesqueness about it which justifies 
sedis ape a hee, im we are not quite 

say whether anythi justi 

; ts being baile” ything could justify 

524. “Priory of Our Lady, Haywards 
Heath ”: Messrs. Goldie, Child, & Goldie. This 
isa rich and finely-finished water-colour draw- 
ing of the interior of a chapel in late Gothic 
style, with a rich reredos of gilded tabernacle 
work, and roofed with a single hammerbeam 
roof, with longitudinal as well as transverse 
curved braces. It is very correct and satisfac- 
tory, but we do not know that there is anything 
more to be said about it. 

1,827. “ Stables, Askham Hall”: Messrs. 
Chorley & Connon. A creditable attempt to 
give a picturesque effect to stable buildings, 
chiefly by piling up a large irregularly shaped 
heap of half-timber work over the centre 
entrance: it looks a little too much, however, 
like an affectation of the picturesque. 

1,829. ‘‘ Almshouses, Welbeck”: Mr. John 
Brooke. This is a very unpretending, but 
pleasing and home-like building of a simple 
Elizabethan type, with long low mullioned 
windows; the coupled arches, with a much- 
entasised column, at the entrances between 
each block, have a good effect. No plan is 
given, but the architectural expression of an 
almshouse, as a haven of rest, is very well 
attained. 

1,830. “Sauchieburn, Stirlingshire, N.B.”: 
Messrs. Sidney Mitchell & Wilson. It is diffi- 
cult to make out whether this is an addition to 
an old castle, or an entirely new building in 
the Scotch castellated style. Upon this ques- 
tion the architectural merit of the thing would 
rather depend. As a new building, it is very 
deficient in interest and has no higher merit 
than that of consistency with a type; if a por- 
tion of it is an old building, and the ‘rest addi- 
tions in keeping therewith, one might regard it 
differently ; but there is no plan or other indi- 
cation to show. As a pen drawing, it is ex- 
ceedingly delicately executed. 

1,832. “Church of St. Wulfran, Abbeville, 
West Front”: Mr. H. Wilson. Another ex- 
ceedingly artistic though slight water-colour 
sketch by the same hand as No. 1,735 already 
referred to, but a good deal superior to the 
latter. A slight touch or two to relieve the 
extreme bareness of some of the subsidiary 
buildings, such as might have been given in 
half a minute, would have balanced it better 
as a whole and removed the raw look of the 
foreground ; but the author understands the art 
of seizing effect and colour in a rapid sketch. 

1,833. “Interior of the Lady Chapel, St. 
Alban’s Abbey, Herts”: Mr. Roland W. Paul. 
These two drawings, on one sheet of paper, were 
made as illustrations for this journal, and were 
published among our lithographs in the Builder 
of April 5 of this year. They were made with the 
view of preserving a record of the appearance of 
the interior of the Lady Chapel before its ap- 
parently impending disfiguration under the hand 
of Lord Grimthorpe. It now remains to be seen, 
however, whether the change in the bishopric 
of St. Albans will leave Lord Grimthorpe with 
as free a hand as before. Report says not. 

1,834. “Poles, Herts”: Messrs. Ernest 
George & Peto. This is a charmingly 
picturesque drawing of a long straggling house 
of a semi-cottage Elizabethan type, in which 
the effect is got entirely by the arrangement of 
the windows and the effect of some projecting 
semi-octagon bays happily placed. There is 
absolutely no ornament, only mouldings and 
what some architectural writers affect to call 
«“ fenestration.” In the drawing the effect is 
most pleasing, but we cannot help asking how 
much of this depends on the drawing,—on the 
method of getting it up, whereby the look of an 
ancient and weather-stained building is im- 

to it ; and whether the actual house, as a 

ilding, has or can 

ceeres whichis inaparted to it by the manner of 
drawing. We have not seen the house, but we 


should very much doubt, in regard both to this 7 


and other drawings we have seen at different 
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times by the same hand, whether the actual 
building produces the effect of picturesqueness 
which the drawing does. 

1,835. “ Barnsdale Hill, Ratlandshire”: Mr. 
E. J. May. A reproduction of this drawing 
appears in our pages this week. Mr. May is 
one of the few exhibitors who thoroughly 
recognise the importance of plan, and in this 
case, as in the others, occupies as much of bis 
paper with the plansas with the view of the house ; 
and a study of the ground plan will show that 
for comfort, and privacy of various portions, it 
is a very good house plan. The house, like 
most of its author’s, is picturesque and expresses 
its plan and purpose well; but we cannot say 
that we think the system of sketching off a 
drawing in a rather hurried and scribbly manner 
in ink line, and then putting a few crude tints 
over different parts to give it a little effect, is 
precisely the best kind of example to set in 
getting up drawings for the Academy, though 
the drawing has the merit is this case of 
individuality, which is something. : 
1,837. “ 77, Welbeck-st.,” Mr. , aa Pite. 
This is another drawing also with a strong— 
very strong, flavour of individuality. It is a 
water-colour showing a brick building with 
stone dressings, Renaissance frameworks to the 
windows, with stone balls over the cornices, &., 
in the middle of an expanse of brick wall. The 
projected bays are carried on cupid figures at 
the angles in a pretty manner, and the cupola 
in the centre of the roof-line is also origi 
and picturesque; but the striking element in 
the drawing is the colour, in which the author 
has shown his usual originality of perception. 
As shown hereit looks likean old buildingand not 
like a new, and looks moreover very dilapidated ; 
but as a bit of colour it is one of the cleverest 
things in the room. 








LETTER FROM PARIS. 


It has been already mentioned, in the review 
of the two Salons at Paris, that the secession 
in the camp did not seem to have materially 
affected the prosperity of the old Salon, and a 
further practical proof of this may be mentioned 
here in the fact that while the entries on 
‘varnishing day” in 1889 were 1,964, this year 
they have been 2,384, realising a sum of 23,840 
francs, which has been applied towards the 
creation of a “maison de retraite” for aged 
artists. At the Champ de Mars the “ varnishing 
day ” was free, so that no financial comparison 
can be made in this case; but we learn from 
good authority that the managers of the new 
Salon are abundantly satisfied with the com- 
mercial results of the enterprise. 

The old Salon, however, has no need to be 
jealous of the new one as far as regards its 
official position, for the State has been prodigal 
towards it, and has voted a sum of 225,000 
francs for the purchase of works of art from 
its collection. Nevertheless, since the new 
minister, M. Bourgeois, has shown himself 
determined to encourage all new efforts, a sum 
of 75,000 francs is to be appropriated to the 
purchase of works from the new Salon. The 
prizes and bursaries given under the recom- 
mendation of the Conseil Supérieur des Beaux- 
Arts are all appropriated to the old Salon to 
which they were first attached, though it is 
said that M. Antonin Proust intends to propose, 
when the matter comes up for discussion, 
that next year these revenues should be equally 
divided between the two establishments.* 

There is a small exhibition on the Champ de 
Mars, not far from the Salon Meissonier, and 
a little crushed by the latter, which deserves a 
word ; this is the ground-floor gallery on which 
M. Henri Dupray, a painter of the School of De 
Neuville and Détaille, has revived the history of 
the French army for the last hundred years, 
with its variety of costumes and arms, in a 
series of pictures showing much talent 
scrupulous exactitude. 

The Chamber of Deputies has pronounced in 
favour of the preservation of* the Exhibition 
Palace of 1889, and its annexation to the City, 
on certain conditions which we have y 
recorded. This matter may probably now be 

as settled; at any rate M. Alphand 
thinks so, for he is at present making out the 
arrangements for a grand féte to be given on 
the de Mars. 

The political events of this month, and espe- 
cially the artisans’ manifestations of May 1, 
have had for one consequence to bring to the 
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vested rights of the old Société. —Eb. 
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Hdtel de Ville the Préfecture of the Seine and 
all the administrative services which have since 
1879 been installed in the Pavillon de Flore. 
The Museum of the Louvre will therefore at 
last be able to take possession of all the build- 
ings along the quay, to instal here a number 
of collections which have hitherto been con- 
signed to the attics, and to isolate the works 
of art completely from the neighbourhood 
which left them in constant risk from fire. 

Since the Exhibition, and the sale of the 
Crown diamonds, the Salle des Etats of the 
Louvre has been unoccupied. There is a talk 
of transforming it into a museum to receive 
various pictures taken from Versailles since the 
Exhibition, and which since then have been 
hidden away in Paris. Among these are ‘“ Le 
Sacre” of David and the “18th Brumaire” of 
Bouchot. In the new Salle would also find 
place a series of portraits at present put away 
in lumber-rooms. If the necessary funds are 
not forthcoming, the galleries will be tempora- 
rily arranged and the decoration of the Salle 
des Etats postponed, the necessary repairs only 
being undertaken ata probable cost of 25,000 
francs. On the other hand, a gallery is being 
prepared for the exhibition of antiquities from 
Tunis and Algeria. This gallery, which will be 
reached from the Daru staircase, and which 
will be ready in about two years, is situated 
under the gallery of Early Italian art. 

The Louvre is about to receive Millet’s 
picture of “Les Gldneuses,” left by Mdme. 
Pommeroy of Rheims, and which will be shortly 
exhibited. The gallery of Renaissance sculp- 
ture is also enriched by a statre of the Virgin 
by Germain Pilon, which decorated the Ecole 
Militaire at St. Cyr. In exchange for this 
statue, the State has offered to the Ecole one of 
the most important pictures of Protais, “ La 
Reserve,’ bought at the posthumous sale of the 
artist's works. 

The question of a house for the Opéra 
Comique is to vome before Parliament again 
shortly. The Budget Committee appears to have 
shown itself utterly hostile to the reconstruc- 
tion of this unfortunate theatre on the Place 
Boildieu, and it is feared that things will be 
left as they are, and the Opera Comique be 
maintained on the Place du Chiatelet, without 
undertaking any new building. The French 
architects who have asked for a competition 
for the new theatre will therefore probably be 
disappointed in their hopes. Another dis- 
appointment probably awaits those who were 
looking for a competition for the rebuilding 
of the Ecole Polytechnique at St. Cloud. This 
scheme, which would have entailed a great deal 
of inconvenience in regard to carrying on the 
educational work of the school, is probablyaban- 
doned. The Minister of War is personally 
ener to it, and as M. Freycinet is an old 

olytechnic man, his opinion will have consi- 
derable weight with the Government. Pro- 
bably the present establishment will be opened 
out by the acquirement of some adjacent pro- 
perty, and the neighbouring area put into a 
better sanitary state. The architects will how- 
ever have, as a consolation, the competition for 
the reconstruction of the Caserne des Célestins, 
decided on in principle since 1886. 

The cost of the new Caserne to be built 
adjoining Boulevard Henri IV. is estimated at 
1,700,000 francs. The author of the project 
classed as No. 1 will receive a premium of 
6,000 francs if he is commissioned to carry out 
the work, and 10,000 francs otherwise. Other 
competitors are to receive premiums of 4,000, 
3,000, 2,000, and 1,000 francs. The competition 
will be closed on July 22. Among the works in 
Saar in Paris, those of the rope railway, at 

eville, are being actively carried on. They 
were commenced in March last under the direc- 
tion of M. Bienvenue, Ingenieur des Ponts et 
Chaussées. This work, which will be completed 
in autumn, will be of great convenience to the 
neighbourhood, and the Administration thinks 
of establishing two other similar railways up 
the hills of Menilmontant and Montmartre. 

At the Bourse de Commerce, the gate which 
closes the principal entry has just been fixed. 
It isa piece of open wrought-iron work, with 
decorative designs (palms,. griffins’ heads, 
escutcheons, &c.) in massive bronze. The 
gates, which are folding, have been executed 
after the designs of M. Blondel, the architect. 

M. Injalbert and M. Rodin have just com- 
pleted the models for their decorative sculpture 
for the Panthéon, the former, as before noted, 
taking the monument to Mirabeau, and the 
latter that of Victor Hugo, and the Commission 
des Beaux-Arts has decided that a temporary 
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imitative model of each should be set up in the 
Panthéon in order to judge of the effect; an 
excellent expedient which might well be 
adopted more often in such cases, to avoid 
ultimate disappointment. If the same had 
been done with the paintings in the Panthéon, 
we should not now be regretting the grotesque 
contrasts of style and subjects which have 
spoiled this decorative scheme. 

It is to obviate further disappointments of 
this kind that the committee for the decoration of 
the Hétel de Ville has resolved to require from 
all the painters who have been selected to co- 
operate, that they should put up full-size 
sketches in position before proceeding to the 
finished work. The result so far has been most 
useful, for it has enabled the artists to judge of, 
and modify where necessary, the scale of the 
figures, the height of the sight line, the values 
of colour, and the general harmony between the 
architecture and the painting. The question of 
the ceilings has yet to come, and the committee 
will have some difficulty in bringing about a 
harmonious combination between the odd and 
incomprehensible project of M. Besnard for the 
Salon des Sciences (exhibited at the Champ de 
Mars Salon) and the ceilings by MM. Bonnat 
and Jules Lefebvre which are to be in near 
neighbourhood to it. 

The competition for a monument to Condorcet 
has been decided at the Hétel de Ville. Among 
the three artists in the second competition the 
commission for execution has been given to M. 
Perrin. M. Louis Noél has carried off the first 
premium, and M. Steinerthe second. We must 
confess that none of the three models have 
captivated us much, and we doubt whether the 
result will be improved in the bronze. 

Among artistic news may be noticed the 
exhibition of paintings, designs, pastels, and 
sculptures by M. Raffaelli. This rather in- 
tractable artist refused to exhibit at either 
Salon, and has made his own exhibition at the 
Goupil Gallery in the Boulevard Montmartre. 

Among works recently executed is the bust 
of the late M. Perrin, former administrator of 
the Comédie Frangaise, executed by M. 
Guillaume for the State; and the statue of the 
Princess of Wales which has been completed by 
M. Chapn, and which will shortly be exhibited 
at the National Gallery of Copenhagen. 

We announced recently that M. Alfred Nor- 
mand had been elected a member of the 
Académie des Beaux-Arts in place of the 
late M. Diet; and we have now to announce 
also the election of M. Pascal, the learned 
architect of the Bibliothéque Nationale, in place 
of the regretted André. M. Jean Louis Pascal 
was born in Paris, and obtained the Grand 
Prix de Rome in 1866, as well as a medal at 
the Salon of the same year; and in 1880 he 
gained the Cross of the Legion of Honour. M. 
Pascal had as competitors for the honour MM. 
Ancelet, Guadet, Guillaume, Hardy, Dutert, 
Sédille, and Corroyer. 

At its last sitting, the Academy of Science 
awarded the Tremont prize to M. Lavalley, 
painter, and M. Danguy, architect, and the 
Deschaume prize to M. Gigot, architect. 

At the Ecole des Beaux Arts, the Conseil 
Supérieur, on an official return by M. Guillaume, 
has formulated an opinion the realisation of 
which would make a kind of revolution in the 
artistic world here. It has demanded that 
women should be given the same facilities as 
men in regard to artistic education, and be put 
in all respects on the same footing. In support 
of this proposition it is urged, and with truth, 
that for twenty years back the number of 
female artists, painters and sculptors, has been 
continually increasing. Admitted to the Salon 
exhibitions, and with liberty to participate 
in all the honorary awards along with men, they 
find themselves often occupying a secondary 
position which would not exist if they could 
profit equally with the other sex in the higher 
education of the Ecole. In all the “ Facultés,” 
it is added, the “ étudiantes” enjoy the same 
privileges as the men. Female artists, on the 
contrary, are obliged to content themselves 
with instruction given in private ateliers, and 
which is often unsatisfactory even as far as it 
goes. The administration of the Beaux-Arts 
will have now to consider the means of satisfy- 
ing the views of the Conseil Supérieur, and if 
they arrive at an affirmative conclusion, the 
Ministry of Fine Arts will have to ask the 
Chambers for a vote for the necessary funds. 

The competition in decorative composition 
has just been adjudged at the Keole. A pre- 
miére medaille has been awarded to M. Binet, 
pupil of MM. André and Laloux, and troisiémes 
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médailles to MM. Armbruster and Lepolle. 
Armbruster was the author of the Premiates 
design for a sun-dial, published in the Build 
for April 5 of this year. In the competition fy 
the second-class students, the subject of which 
was, “Trois hétels construits sur gn 
irrégulier,” the jury have awarded « 
mentions ” to MM. Binet and Labouret. Tn the 
competition in “Eléments Analytiques” o¢ 
which the programme was “ Un petit are d 
triomphe décoré d’un ordre Corinthien Gree.” 
sixty-four projects have been sent in, of whiss 
not less than fifty-nine have received honourabiy 
mention. 
We learn that M. Gustave Morean, painter 
and Member of the Institute, has been a 
by the Government a member of the Consei} 
Supérieur des Beaux Arts in place of M, Robert. 
Fleury. To be appointed to succeed such a 
master is an honour of which M. Moreau may 
well be proud. 
As to the venerable Robert-Fleury, whom we 
followed on the 8th of May to his last resting. 
place, he was for some time past overborne with 
the weight of years, and belonged, so to 
to the past rather than to the present; yet up 
to the last, at the age of 93, he still preserved 
all the faculties of his mind intact. 

Robert-Fleury was born at Cologne in 17%. 
He carried on his artistic studies in Paris ip 
the ateliers of Girodet, Gros and Horace 
Vernet. He first exhibited at the Salon in 
1820, where his picture attracted much atter- 
tion; and from that date his reputation ir- 
creased year by year. Among his princi 
works we may mention “ The Triumphal Entry 
of Clovis into Tours,” which is at Versailles: 
‘Galileo before his Judges,” and “ Christopher 
Columbus,” both of which are in the Laxen- 
bourg Museum; “Tasso in the Monastery,” 
“The Last Moments of Montaigne,” “Charles ’. 
at the Monastery of St. Just;” works well 
known and widely popularised by engraving. 
In the course of his long and laborious career 
he had honours showered upon him. He 
received medals in the Salons of 1824 and 18%, 
was “décoré” in 1836, made officer of the 
Legion in 1849 and Commander in 1%, 
and had been elected a member of th 
Institut in 1850. In 1855 he — 
Blondel as Professor at the Ecole des 
Arts, of which he became Director in 1868, In 
1865 he went to Rome to direct the Vile 
Medici establishment. He was a member @ 
nearly all foreign Academies, and had received 
decorations from most of the Sovereigns 
Europe. For the last twenty years he 
taken no part in exhibitions, but he did net 
cease to interest himself in the art in which le 
was so distinguished. His name will remap 
prominent among the annals of that interesting 
artistic period of the first half of the century, 
the epoch in which the romantic school begaa 
to give to French painting that new Mp 
which freed it from the cold classicism ys 
which it _ been congealed during 
Imperial e 

The death is also announced of the — 
Camille Demesmay, who had his time 
brity. He died at Bezangon at the age 
seventy-four; he was the author of Page 
decorative statues, notably that of M : 
Montpensier which adorns the wer 
Luxembourg Jardin, and procured 1 F 
a deuxiéme medaille in the Salon of 1 . 
executed also the “Mater Christi Of 
Church of Ste. Genevieve, the “ Saint Philippe 
of the Ermité, the “ Justice” at the new 
&e. We may also cite among his works variow 
busts which arein the Museum ersailles 


ge 
a. 


4 


at Bezangon. 
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the assessor 
has sent im - 
were thirty-seves ® 


Mr. E. C. Robins, 
in this competition, 
on the designs, which 
number. After a general 
teen of these were rejected as unsuitable, 
after a full ee of y 
the assessor reported in favour © 

‘« Supervision ” (Messrs. Botterill, Son, or 


Hull) as first, that marked * 
Wigram, London) as second, and that mane 
“Wilberforce” (Messrs. Chorley — 


Leeds) as third. Mr. Robins speaks 
to the generally high order of rs 
designs sent in, and observes gratefal ® 
Governors have every cause to be wi 
the architectural profession, for the ele 
able response it has made to their mathe. 
technical assistance in this important 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 
tHe twelfth ordinary general meeting of the 


session took place on Monday evening 
we Alfred Waterhouse, R.A. (President), 


in the chair. 


Election of Officers and Council. 


The President read the report of the scruti- 
neers as to the election of the Council. The 


| yoting Was as follows :-— 


President.* —Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A.+ 

Tice - Presidents. — Prof. Geo. Aitchison, 
ARA‘+ Mr. John Macvicar Anderson,t Mr. 
Arthur Cates,t and Mr. Henry Currey.t 

Honorary Secretary.—Mr. Aston Webb.t 

Menbers of Council.—For eighteen seats to 
te filled by Fellows there were thirty candi- 
dates, The voting was as follows:—Collcutt, 
7 §.+ 442 votes ; Slater, John,t 399; Graham, 
Alex.t 391; George, Ernest, 388; Emerson, 
Wm.+ 383; Belcher, John,t 379; Spiers, 
p Phenét 377; Blashill, T.,¢ 376; Brooks, 
James,t 364; Papworth, Wyatt,t 360 ; Douglas, 


| Campbellt (Glasgow), 300; Brydon, J. McK., 


94x - Sedding, J. ie 297 : Hansard, O.,t 288 ; 
Robins, E. C.,¢ 281; Holden, Johnt (Manches- 
ter). 280: Gruning, E. A.,f 268; Fraser, J. B.t 
(Leeds), 254. The foregoing eighteen were 
declared elected. Not Elected :—Ridge, L. W., 
947: Hall, E. T., 235; Johnson, R. J. (New- 
castle), 234; May, E. J., 207; Seddon, J. P., 
%% : Goddard, Joseph (Leicester), 197 ; Plumbe, 
R., 179: Connon, J. W. (Leeds), 142; Drink- 
water, H. G. W. (Oxford), 142; Ingelow, B., 
120; Seward, E. (Cardiff), 113; Gough, Hugh 
Roumien, 102. 

Associate-Members of Council.—To fill the 
two seats on the Council allotted to Associates, 
there were five candidates. The voting was as 
follows:—Blomfield, R. T., 292; Rickman,t 
T. M., 241. The foregoing were elected. Not 
alected :—Street, A. E., 236; Julian, G. R.,+ 159; 
Middleton, G. A. T., 50. 

Presidents of Allied Societies, elected to seats 


on the Council :—Crisp, H.t (Bristol Society of 


Architects); Drew, Thos., R.H.A. (Royal Insti- 
tute of the Architects of Ireland); Freeman, 
R. K. (Manchester Society of Architects) ; 
Reade, T. M. (Liverpool Architectural Society) ; 
Walker, Herbert (Nottingham Architectural 
Society). 

Representative of the Architectural Association 
(London).—Mr. Leonard Stokes, President. 


Auditors—-Wm. Kidner, Fellow ; Wm. Wood- 
ward, Associate. 


Election of Standing Committees. 


Art Standing Committee.— Fellows: J. M. 
Brrdon, R. H. Carpenter, T. J. Flockton 
(Sheffield), C. F. Hayward, W. Kidner, E. M. 
Macartney, E. J. May, R. Nevill, E. Newton, 
- pal Associates : A. Aitchison, E. I. 

ol, G. H. Birch, G. C. 
=r ho Horsley, James Neale, 

erature Standing Committee.—Fellows: 
F, f. Baggallay, E. P. Loftus Brock, T. H. 
- he L, Eastlake, J. A. Gotch (Kettering), 

: ws ow, E. M. Macartney, Wyatt Papworth, 
. Pe and Hugh Stannus. Associates: 
7 : omfield, H. O, Cresswell, T. Garratt, 

‘aa A. E. Street, and P. Waterhouse. 

‘ va Standing Committee.— Fellows: Cole 

» A : fee ee - F. Clarkson, G. R. 

; ; - Bb. Fletcher, G. E. Grayson 
brerpool, E. T. Hall, J. 8. Hansom, “es W. 
' eee 8. Salter, Associates: A. R. Barker, 
i . ary, F. H. A. Hardcastle, T. M, Rick- 

RS. Wilkinson, and E. Woodthorpe. 

lage . apes Committee,— Fellows: Lewis 
=i re : Appleton, T. W. Cutler, H. Daw- 
Senith t e, J.D. Mathews, Prof. T. Roger 
ean abberer, Ernest Turner, and T. H. 
Henman : H. A. K, Gribble, C. 

td jr ee H. Lovegrove, W. C. 

“€ motion of Mr. Hal] te of thank 
ste , a vote o nks 
they bad tea” the scrutineers for the trouble 

» “ken In Connection with the election. 


- The Arab House in Cairo. 
Rho ‘ Fheng Spiers, F.S.A., then read a 
unt D’Hulst, entitled “The Arab 


* Vor the 
H Secretnny resident, Vice-Presidents, and 
O fitted by nee? well as for the seats on the 
ad the — Presidents of the Allied Societies 
he veeeeer of on ative of the Architectural Association, 
‘ — ho balloting. 
Conn thea were members of the outgoing 














monarch to build a fresh capital on ascendin 


been the most conquered and exposed to inter- 
necine quarrels. These causes, time, and an 
unreasonable imitation of European architec- 
ture, had furthered the destruction of Arab 
houses. Some beautiful old ones were, how- 
ever, still left in Cairo, and proved that the 
richness and elegance displayed in Arab public 
buildings were also attributes of the private 
houses. According to Arab writers, private 
houses in Damascus were built after the 
| fashion of the late Roman houses; in Persia, 
especially in Bagdad, the ancient Persian 
houses served as examples; while in Nor- 
thern Africa and Spain the Moors evidently 
had copied those of the ancient Roman. 
The principles of the plan of the Arab 
house were: (1) Grouping of the rooms around 
courts and gardens ; (2) absolute separation of 
the rooms for each sex ; (3) prevention of 
passers-by seeing into the courts; (4) windows 
arranged so that a man on camel-back could 
not see in, and so that they neither overlooked, 
nor were overlooked by, others ; (5) railing the 
windows of upper floors so that the women 
could see into the streets and courts without 
being observed ; (6) arrangement of the entrance 
to the harim (female apartments) in a special 
court, or in a place remote from that to the 
salamlik (male apartments); and (7) the ar- 
rangement of rooms, kitchen, bath, stables, &c., 
with due regard to the ruling breezes, and the 
construction of ventilators to air the rooms. 

The Cairo house had generally several floors, 
and not unfrequently, towards the streets, a 
row of small shops on the ground floor; while 
in the upper part of the house bay-like con- 
structions protruded about 1 ft. 6 in., mostly 
composed of turned wooden lattice-work ; the 
roof was flat, and surrounded by a pendant 
fretwork ornament. The foundation walls to 
the height of the first floor were of quarried 
stone or cased externally with the soft 
calcareous stone of the Mokattam, while the 
superstructure was of plastered brick. The 
house was entered by a more or less narrow 
dark vestibule leading to the court, and forming 
one or two angles to prevent those in the street 
seeing into it. A detailed description of the 
court and the various halls and rooms was then 
given, allusion being made to the fact that the 
horse-shoe arc, commonly considered a charac- 
teristic of the Mohammedan arch, was not very 
frequent in Cairo, the author stating that in all 
the remains of Arab houses he had examined 
he had only discovered two instances in which 
the arcades of the makad (a reception-room on 
the first floor) were horse-shoe shaped. In the 
Cairo Arab house all decoration, exterior and 
interior, was the work of the architect, and not 
of the decorator or the upholsterer. The ex- 
terior was very plain: all ornamentation, if 
any, being displayed upon the entrance. It 
was much to be regretted, Count d’Hulst con- 
sidered, that this style of house building, so 
suitable to the conditions and requirements of 
the country, was rejected for the building 4 la 
Franca, the suitableness of which was very 
doubtful. The house of the French Consulate 
General, better known as Count St. Maurice’s 
house, showed how well Cairene architecture 
could be adapted to modern requirements, and 
what handsome and artistic effects it could 

oduce. 

arr taste and exigencies were important 
factorsin Egypt ; and in the towns of the Lower 
Delta and along the sea-shore there existed an 
altogether different style—namely, brick archi- 
tecture. What was most noticeable were the 
doors and doorways, which were ornamented 
with delightful geometrical designs in a kind of 
mosaic, composed of thin pieces of red and black 
bricks, whose furrows were filled in with white 
plaster and inlaid in the brickwork. Another 
mode of decoration was the utilisation of the 
brick itself to constitute the intended design. 
It was notable that, notwithstanding a 
a developed technique, no trace of m 
bricks had yet been discovered. All the towns 
of the Lower Delta had a number of portals of 
mosques with pendentives constructed entirely 
of bricks. At Rosetta the ground-floors, wete 
exclusively devoted to warehouses yews : 
a separate door leads to the dwelling 1 that 
staircase to the first floor; 4 peculiarity is 





| this staircase very often protrudes with half of 


In introducing the subject, the author stated 
that it was the custom in the East for a|the open side led into a place partly court, 
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mouse Se Galea” af which the following is an|its breadth. In Damietta,as well as in other 


pan woereet t existed: the house 
ormed three sides of a square; the entrance on 


partly hall, having roof only in that part which 


the throne. Among the examples of this habit, | #8 built over, and sors apie served for 
Cairo was conspicuous; and, again, Egypt had | Another style of brick architecture w was 


interesting was to be met with at Assiout. 

These brick constructions, being mostly in a 

ruinous state, were disappearing fast, their 

material being used for new buildings; os 

Count d’Hulst thought the places in 

_ paper would well repay a thorough explora- 
on. 

Mr. Phené Spiers himself added some notes 
to the paper, of which notes the following is a 
brief abstract :—Broadly speaking, Saracenic 
domestic architecture derived its architectural 
inspiration from religious buildings. The 
entrance doorways were simpler versions of the 
magnificent portals which were the charac- 
teristic features of Mohammedan architecture, 
the doorway being placed at the back of a 
Square mitre, which rose the whole height of 
the building, and was arched over with a stalac- 
tite vault. It was generally about 5 ft. wide, 
and from 8 ft. to 10ft. high, and its decoration 
was confined to the elaboration of its voussoirs, 
and to its enclosure within a flat decorative 
moulding. The corbels which carried the pro- 
jecting upper floors were generally of stone, and 
inclined slightly upwards. The princi 
feature in the chief court was the ma 
or open gallery, placed on the south 
side, and facing the north; its archi- 
tectural design was derived from the 
arcades surrounding the courts of a 
mosque. The ceilings, cornices, &c., of the 
reception-rooms, Mr. Spiers considered, were 
based on those found in the mosques, which 
were the finest and earliest. It was possibly 
due to the absence of published plans of these 
houses that great diversity of opinion existed in 
the distinction between the mandarah and the 
haadh, and attention was drawn to the points of 
difference of Mr. Stanley Lane Poole, Mr. Dillon, 
and Count d’Hulst. In all cases the ceilings 
were richly painted and — gilt. The 
openings between the durkah and the leewan, 
and between the latter and its recesses, were 
spanned by beams supported on curved brackets 
and carried on stalactite corbels, the whole 
being elaborately carved, painted, and gilt. 
Mr. Spiers joined with Count d’Hulst in de- 
ploring the daily destruction of these beautiful 
works of art. Many of those in Mr. Dillon’s 
drawings had already been pulled down and 
their decorative features broken up or stolen. 





Mr. J. D. Crace, in opening the discussion, 
remarked that all those who had visited Cairo 
would thank Count d’Hulst for his extremely 
interesting paper, and Mr. Spiers for having 
taken the trouble of readingit. ‘There were one 
or two points in the paper which struck him as 
being worth attention. The mandarah was 
always the ground-floor room, but the first-floor 
room above was often quite as handsome, or 
even more so. E rarely had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the kadh, as it was so inti- 
mately connected with the ladies’ department. 
Many of the phrases used in the paper appeared 
to have been taken from Mr. Lane’s book. It 
was well that architects should notice that 
some of the provincial towns of Egypt presented 
interesting examples of coloured brickwork, and 
with regard to the whole subject, the architec- 
ture of Egypt presented all the excellences 
which rendered it suitable for such climates as 
India and East Africa. People went on build- 
ing, in ical countries, houses suitable for 
London or . instead of adopting some of 
the architectural arrangements of the Medieval 
East, which would really be of practical 
utility to Europeans who were resident in hot 
countries. Mr, Crace concluded by a 
vote of thanks to Count d’Hulst and to , 
Phené Spiers. 

Mr. W. A. Boulnois asked if the 

of wood carvings from Cairo still went on as it 
did some ten or twelve yearsago? He 

from experience, because on one occasion he 
had instructions from a client to 


inthe Eastern style, with the fittings he had 
brought home. There was little to adapt 
in the interior, but the ex was made to 


look like Egyptian work, with zinc and other 
appliances, and the process was very humbling. 
r. R. H. Carpenter said that at one end of 
Cairo there was a museum, containing all kinds 
of woodwork of this description. It was, how- 
jever, badly arranged, and there was no cata- 
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logue. In 1876 he was offered the whole of a 
house-front, from top to bottom, and though it 
was wonderfully cheap the difficulty of getting 
people to pull it down and remove it was too 
yreat. 

' Mr. W. Brindley seconded the vote of thanks. 
He considered that more might have been 
made of the subject, by showing what 
dissimilarity there was between a Cairo house 
and such houses as were to be found in the 
South of Spain, in Algiers, and even in Tunis. 
The marble mosaic pavement of the house of 
the Mufti, illustrated by Mr. Spiers, had 
probably been taken from one of the churches 
built by Justinian. There appeared to be 
scarcely any remains of these churches left in 
Egypt, though Procopius stated that Justinian 
erected several churches in Egypt. Where 
then were these churches, and where were the 
mosaics they contained? He did not believe 
they had all gone to Venice,as most of the 
mosaics to be found in that city had undoubt- 
edly come from Constantinople. The mosaic 
referred to by Mr. Spiers was probably part 
of Justinian’s work ; and he was persuaded that 
many of such mosaics were Christian mosaics, 
adapted frequently with Moorish interlacings 
of soft marble. He did not believe the Arab 
ever tackled the working of red and green 
porphyry. The nearest approach to mosaic 
with Arab feeling in it was seen in the mosaics 
to be found at Salerno, Palermo, and Amalfi. 
There the real Arab feeling was to be seen 
running through the mosaic, while the Arab 
mosaic work in Cairo was not in many instances 
so original. In Granada the old houses 
remained in some instances as perfect as 
when left by the Moors. Nearly all the well- 
to-do modern houses of Seville were on the 
Arab model, consisting of a central court with 
marble colonnades, round which were placed 
the rooms. They were very beautiful, and 
certainly suited the climate. 

The President said that architects might 
learn much, as artists, from the wonderful 
works of the Moors, from the manner in which 
they used geometry, and the beautiful forms 
from it. 

The vote of thanks was then put, and carried 
by acclamation. 

Mr. Phené Spiers, in replying, said that the 
importation of Cairene woodwork still went on 
to a certain extent. Some little time ago he 
was able to get an interesting shop-front, but 
it was becoming more and more difficult to get 
good Egyptian woodwork out of the country. 
The adaptation of materials had gone on to a 
very large extent; old cavitals of the Roman 
period, and occasional specimens of marble and 
even of porphyry having been used. Still there 
remained the admirable patterns of the Arabs, 
or rather of the Copts, who had always been 
the art-workers of the Mahommedans. The 
Copts were extremely clever with geometrical 
patterns, and he had no doubt that the one he 
had referred to was of the thirteenth or four- 
teenth century. The number of these patterns 
was practically endless. 

The President announced that the next 
meeting would take place on Monday, the 16th 
inst., when the Royal Gold Medal would be 
presented to Mr. John Gibson (Past Vice-Presi- 
—— and a business meeting would also be 

eld. 


The proceedings then terminated. 








The English Iron Trade.—The English 
iron market is in an even worse condition than 
it was last week, its tendency being still down- 
wards. There is very little business doing in 
any branch of the trade. Pig-iron has been 
very quiet. Scotch warrants have gone down 
steadily, and Scotch makers’ iron has declined, 
in sympathy, from 6d. to 2s.6d.a ton, according 
to brand. Cleyeland iron has lost another 
shilling in value, and even at that rate is little 
inguired after. In other districts similar con- 
ditions prevail, lower prices and a dull demand. 
Bessemer pig has settled down to 55s. in the 
north-west, the trade being without life. There 
is little animation either in finished iron or 
steel. Further reductions in price are noted, 
ranging from 2s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. a ton. The 
a of = shipbuilding trade are not 

proving. ose of engineers are slight] 
res niifen, eel satiees' 
Ventilation.—Messrs. Baird, Thompson, & 
Co., have introduced their system of venti- 
lating into the large new Abbey Parochial 
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Illustrations. 


SOME CHURCHES UPON THE LOWER 
RHINE.—V. 


ST. QUIRINUS AT NEUSS. 


WHE little town of Neuss, on the Lower 
™ Rhine, a little south of Dusseldorf, is 

not a very agreeable place. It stands 
in the midst of a dreary-looking plain, and 
is unattractive to the general traveller who 
is in search of pleasure or recreation. The 
architect or antiquary will, however, pardon its 
dingy appearance and odours on account of its 
archeological treasures. It is undoubtedly a 
place of Roman origin, and monuments of a 
very early date, coins, and other relics are con- 
stantly being found. There are considerable 
remains of Medizval walls, and two very fine 
gates, built of brick, with extinguisher-capped 
towers, which may date as far back as 
the fifteenth century. The principal street 
is not unpicturesque, and possesses some 
fairly good gabled houses. There are four 
churches in the town, but only one of them is 
specially worthy of notice ; it is the minster, or 
Church of St. Quirinus. The building is aremark- 
ably interesting example of Transition from 
Romanesque to First Pointed, consisting of a 
nave and four aisles, western tower with tran- 
septs, and a “crossing” from which two short 
apsidal transepts and an eastern apse radiate. 
This crossing is crowned by an octagonal 
lantern terminating in a dome, each side of the 
lantern being gabled. Whether the dome is 
part of the original design or not it is difficult 
to say. Externally, the west front is by far the 
finest portion of the church. It is a singularly 
rich and beautiful composition, more like the 
Late Romanesque work of Lombardy than that 
of Germany. The date inscribed near the 
western doorway is 1209, but probably this only 
refers to the upper portion of the work. 

The tower appears to be slightly later than 
the gables below it, and has rather an English 
look about it. The parapet and pinnacles are, 
of course, later,—fifteenth- or, possibly, six- 
teenth-century work. In all probability, as 
originally erected, the sides of the tower were 
gabled, and the composition terminated in a 
—_ spire with its angles set upon the apices 
of the gables. 





Hospital, erected at Paisley, their improved 
patent self-acting exhaust ventilators bei 
used for the extraction of the vitiated air. 


being ' very striking. It is remarkably lofty in propor- 


| The interior of the Church of St. Quirinus is 





in square quadripartite bays, each containigg 
two pier arches and two triforium 

The latter are subdivided into two ani 
the triforium itself is vaulted with moulid 
ribs. 

The outer aisles are subdivided into chap 
containing modern Romanesque altars. 1 
lantern is internally vaulted with octopame 
groining, which has been decorated by Ore 
beck. The work, however, is unworthy 
that master, and singularly feeble and pot 
Standing under the lantern is a huge rage 
Romanesque baldacchino and high altar 
the most wretched design. The three as 
which form the eastern portion of the 
are beautifully treated, and, if the 
modern high altar were cut down, rs 
have a charming effect when seen from 
nave. There is a very original t 03 
the choir here which offers a most valuable 
useful suggestion for our modern 
The choir-stalls, which are excellent exam 
of fourteenth - century woodwork, oye 
running in a straight line from 
west so as to cut off the t 
follow the curves of the apses of 5 
This is not only a utilisation 
which is generally lost, but has oi 
advantages, for, while it places the 
correct position, it prevents the s 
very conspicuous as they gen 
stalled choir; and, secondly, there 
doubt that each set of stalls being 
semicircular apse is better for soun 
wall or open screen. 

Beneath the three eastern apse? ©. 
“crossing” is a very early .cTYP™ 
visible from 8 yond peo tes . 
of steps in the centre go re 
crypt ‘s divided into three aisles by 00" 
of small columns, and has 4 J 
effect. 

Except the stalls previously mention y 
Church of St. Quirinus, at Neuss, Ws 
furniture worthy of notice. 
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MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, SHEFFIELD. 


DESIGN SUBMITTED IN THE FIRST COMPETITION BY MESSRS MORRIS & HUNTER. 


No. 1872 Royal Academy Exhibition, 1890. 
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which was begun in the year 1882, and has been 
carried out in successive instalments down to 
the present time. There still remains one block 
to be added in order to complete the new quad- 
rangle, which has to await the expiration of 
some leases. ‘The accompanying block plan 
shows the extent of Mr. Jackson’s additions to 
the College. 

The bay we illustrate to-day is at the south- 
east corner of the new front, next to St. Mary’s 
Church, and forms part of the new house for 
the Principal. 

The general contractor for the last part of 
the work was Mr. Dobson, of Colchester. The 
Clerk of Works was Mr. Mockford. 








BARNSDALE HILL, RUTLAND. 


Tus house is being built on a fine site, about 
three miles from Oakham. The walls are built 
and faced with stone from Exton Park, in the 
neighbourhood. The general stone dressings are 
of Weldon stone, and the copings, cornices, and 
weatherings of Doulting stone. The red moulded 
bricks for the chimneys are from Cossey, near 
Norwich, and the facing bricks from the same 
neighbourhood. The roof is tiled. Mr. Grundy 
is to warm part of the house with hot air. The 
ball is eventually to be panelled with some of 
the fine oak from Wentworth Park, Yorkshire. 
The contractors are Messrs. Foster & Dicksee, 
of Rugby, and the architect Mr. E. J. May, 
F.R.IBA. The clerk of the works is Mr. 
Woolacott. The illustration is from a drawing 
in this year’s Royal Academy Exhibition. 





COMPETITION DESIGN FOR SHEFFIELD 
MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 


WE give this week the elevation and two 
plans of the design submitted in the first com- 
petition by Messrs. Morris & Hunter, the eleva- 
tion of which is exhibited at the Royal 
Academy. In regard to the intention and 
scheme of the design, the architects give the 
ee notes embodying a portion of their 
report :— 


‘The conditions governing the plan are briefly 
these :—That it shouid be convenient in its general 
arrangement for the effective working of each 
of the several departments, whether taken 
separately or in their necessary inter-communica- 
tion ; that the corridors should be direct ; that the 
general entrance doors and those to the public 
offices and principal rooms should be centrally 
placed and easily discerned; the staircases con- 
venient to the departments to which they /jead ; 
and that finally, the various departments may admit 
of future extension and re-arrangement, and that 
this last proposition is best provided for by con- 
tinuous and circumambient corridors. Beside the 
small spaces shown on the ground and first floors 
for future extension, an additional area of 6,400 
sq. ft. is provided on the second floor for the same 
purpose, 

The Council-chamber has been placed in the 
angle formed by the diverging line of Cheney-row, 
partly because by having direct communication on 
either side with the Mayor’s parlour and committee- 
room suite it is better adapted for the general 
aaeastion of Council business, and partly because, 
3 being so situated, it avoids the objections to a 
ounci-chamber placed in a central area and sur- 
rounded on all sides by corridors, while the requisite 
— and absence of bustle is secured by its being 
— together with the committee-rooms, towards 
. side overlooking the churchyard. The Council- 
chamber is semicircular in form and is lighted 
ey by a range of clearstory windows. 
rectly beneath, on the ground floor and partaking 
gp of its form, is the Borough Accountant's 
public office, The ceiling of this room, above the 
Public portion, is 15 ft. high, but by the upward 
— of the Council-chamber floor above and the 
public gallery, a height of 24 ft. is reached at the 
we wall, in which are placed windows of that 
‘ & t, throwing a flood of light inte the room. In 
iad erworks Department the administrative and 
4 Cal portions are placed on either side of the 
el corridor. 

a grand staircase rises directly from the 
tn eral, and being the state staircase leading 
=iih e reception-rooms suite, it has been treated 
par tae elaboration. The entrance-hall is com- 
cals y low, and its ceiling is broken up into 
> sana eet beams supported by solid stone 
ry _ , Tele hall has been purposely kept low in 
steaded Cavy in character to give full value to the 
rlees dir a with its bright dome light, which 
nictea beyond. On the first floor the stair- 
recenti nn  unded by corridors, giving access to the 

“eption-rooms suite, the Council-chamber, com- 
tg an and cloak-rooms. As the promoters 
Soot and t the latter shall be placed on the first 

be common to the reception rooms 


Secure the avoidance of the unfortunate crush some- 


ounce; and , ion as to dealing with the 
Council-chamber suites, an effort has been made to emness SES 


times observable during receptions when ladies and 
gentlemen's cloak-rooms are respectively on either 
side of a staircase, and opening from a reception 
corridor. In a continuous line are the reception- 
room, dining-room, and Mayor's parlour, and these 
ae the entire length of the Pinstone-street 
——- heating throughout would be by hot water. 

sh-air inlets are provided to each room, and 
these, together with the hot-water pipes and foul- 
air extracts, would be under the control of the 
occupants of each room, the foul air being con- 
ducted by a series of exhaust tubes to the large 
upeast exhaust shafts fitted at either end of the 
building. The entire drainage system is concen- 
trated at two points, from whence it would be 
sak oe into ee sewer, and at the head of 

m are automatic flushing tanks. 

Externally the design is es. by its site, its 
surroundings, and the material of which it is 
supposed to be built. To be effective one ventures 
to think that it should be treated sim ly and in 
mass, with strong broad mouldings and detail, and 
this is perhaps rendered the more imperative by 
the smoky condition of the city atmosphere. These 
sonenenntions — to point to the Italian Re- 

issance as a style combining the simplicity and 
breadth considered cmtial tensthar’ wil the 
dignity associated with the abode of a civic body. 
The range of reception rooms having naturally 
settled themselves towards the main front, and 
requiring a much greater height of ceiling 
than that necessary for offices, the Surrey- 
street front bas been detached from it by the 
tower, and treated separately as two floors. The 
greater height of the reception-rooms suite seeming 
to preclude the idea of rooms being placed above 
for any practical use, and increased vertical height 
not being thereby obtainable, the necessity for a 
strong horizontal treatment more distinctly asserted 
itself ; while again, if the grand length internally 
of the receptioo-rooms suite were broken by the 
contracted walls of a heavy central tower, it seemed 
clear the effect of these rooms would be consider- 
ably reduced. The desirability of an unbroken 
range of building having thus arisen from the re- 
quirements of the plan, it was endeavoured to give 
expression to the same in the elevation. 

As a tower rising from the Pinstone-street front 
could not be well seen from any very important 
point near, it has in consequence been kept behind 
the line of the front walls, and placed so that rising 
from the Surrey-street wing, its upper and richer 
stages could be seen above the root of the front 
block, and from its great height and mass form the 
crowning feature of that summit ef the city.” 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION : 
A NEW DEPARTURE RESOLVED UPON. 


THE adjourned special business meeting, to 
further consider the report of the special 
Education Committee* was held on Friday, 
May 30, at 9, Conduit-street, the President, Mr. 
Leonard Stokes, in the chair. 

Mr. Owen Fleming announced that the first 
vacation visit would be made on Saturday, 
June 7, to Shiplake Court, by permission of the 
architects, Messrs. Ernest George & Peto. 

The President said they would now proceed 
with the discussion on the report of the special 
Education Inquiry Committee, but, before doing 
so, he would just like to point out that 
although the report as printed in A. A. 
Notes was the report of the special Com- 
mittee, the report had been submitted and ap- 
proved by the general Committee of the Asso- 
ciation, and the general Committee havin 
adopted it, it was therefore H6Ow"iet merely the 
report of the special Committee, but was the 
report of the general Committee. He had also 
to announce that in the interval which had 
elapsed since the last meeting, the Com- 
mittee had considered the suggestion made 
by Mr. Stannus of dividing the report into 
sections, or of submitting resolutions covering 
certain definite portions of the report. As the 
result of that consideration, the Committee had 
drafted a series of resolutions which would be 
submitted to the meeting. With regard to the 
latter portion of Mr. Stannus'ss amendment, 
directing that the opinion of the members 
should be taken by paper on a certain part or 

of the scheme, Mr. Stannus was not there, 

but he understood that he only proposed that 
the opinion of members shoul be taken after 
the discussion of the report, and therefore he 
would gain — by pressing that part of his 
ent then. . 

— oO H. Brodie, as the mover of the 
adjournment of the discussion on the last occa- 
sion, then rose to continue the discussion. He 


said that he thought it was gratifying to _ ; 


that the Committee should have adopted Mr. 
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report by sections. But that having been done, 
he hardly knew now upon what he was going 
to speak. 

The Chairman said that Mr. Stannus’s amend- 
ment having been virtually accepted by the 
Committee, they proposed to take the report in 
sections, each of which would be covered by one 
of the resolutions which had been drafted by 
the Committee. Passing over the first 

of the Report, from page 123 to a little way 
down p. 125 in A. A. Notes, which was purely 
historical, they came to the actual recommenda- 
tions of the report in which the Committee 
recommended the necessity of the adoption of 
a methodical system of teaching. In order to 
give effect to that portion of the Report, he 
would move from the chair the following resolu- 
tion :— 

“That some more methodical system of study is 
essential in the Architectural Association, and that the 
need of such a system is emphasised by the recent pub- 
lication of the Institute programme of progressive 
examinations.” 

Mr. Brodie said he should be very happy to 
second that. 

Mr. Leverton supported the motion. 

Mr. Needham Wilson said he failed to see 
what were the arguments to show that the pre- 
sent system had failed. He thought it would 
be a great mistake for the Association to con- 
vert itself into a mere cramming machine for the 
Institute Examination. He went further than 
saying, with Mr. Cole Adams, that the Associa- 
tion should not become a mere College of 
Architecture, and he said that they must not 
make it into a mere cramming machine. 

The Chairman then put the resolution to the 
meeting, which was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman said that the next resolution 
that he would move was as follows :— 

“That the mutual system, which was adopted by the 
Association at a time when the number of members 
was small, now presents great disadvantages and 
difficulties.” 

Mr. Leverton opposed this motion. He said 
that each Class under the present system had 
either a chairman or a number of Visitors who 
were generally far removed from the mem- 
bers of the class, both in years and in know- 
ledge. He thought that Mr. Slater failed to 
prove his case that the mutual system had 
failed. When the Assoclation was first estab- 
lished it was quite true that it had not anything 
like the same number of junior members that it 
now had; but then it had few or no senior 
members to draw upon for Visitors. Now, they 
had in their ‘‘ Brown Book” the names of some 
of the very first men in the profession. Mr. 
Slater had mentioned the fact that they had 
now eighteen classes, and he urged that asa 
reason why they could not go on with the 
voluntary system. Mr. Slater said that the 
voluntary system had been strained to the break- 
ing point. On the contrary, he (Mr. Leverton) 
did not think that it had reached the limit of 
elasticity. The great disadvantage of having 
paid Visitors was that it would restrict them to 
the choice of young and comparatively unknown 
men as teachers, for they could not expect the 
leading men of the profession to come down 
and teach them for the remuneration Ase 4 
would be able to offer. But on the other 
if the teachers were honorary officefs, there 
was no reason why they should not ask the 


8 | leading men in the profession to come and act 


as Visitors. He was quite aware that, on the 
other hand, a great disadvantage of having 
honorary Visitors, instead of paid teachers, was 
that a great many would be required to work 
the Classes; and there was the further dis- 
advantage that with a succession of Visitors 
there would be some loss of continuity in the 
work. There were a great many things in 
architecture which were matters of individual 
opinion, upon which one could not lay down 
the law and say “This is right” or “ That is 
right.” Naturally the pupils would favour the 
views of the men whom they best knew or 
admired. He suggested, therefore, that for the 
first half of the proposed course --—— 

Mr. F. R. Farrow, hon. sec., here rose to 
order, on the ground that Mr. Leverton was 
referring to the details of the curriculum, which 
would be dealt with in subsequent resolutions. 

Mr. Leverton, resuming, Bagg esses to quote 
from a letter written by Mr. Farrow to 4. A. 


Notes in November, 1887, contending that the 





* See pp. 316, 349, 371, and 376, ante. 
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Mr. Farrow said it was quite true that he had 
changed his views on the question, but the 
present position of architectural education and 
of the profession in general was totally different 
to that which it held when he wrote the letter 
quoted from. Since that time the Institute had 
established a scheme of progressive examina- 
tions. Had not that scheme of examinations 
been established, the need for the proposed new 
departure on the part of the Association would 
not have been so imperative as it was. The 
Royal Institute of British Architects had 
changed its tactics, and had said that every 
man entering the profession must pass through 
a systematic course of study. But where was 
that course of study to be pursued? It could 
be obtained easily on the Continent, and in 
America even, but was not to be obtained in 
this country ; and he thought that the Associa- 
tion, as the largest architectural society in the 
country, would be very much to blame if did not 
take some steps to provide the deficiency. Mr. 
Leverton had said that they had a large 
number of Visitors to draw upon for their 
classes. It was no doubt true that a great 
many of their members were competent to act 
as Visitors, but it was exceedingly difficult to 
get them so to act, even for one night per 
session. That was his experience, and he 
thought it would be the experience of all who 
had been engaged in the working of the Classes 
during the past ten years. As a matter of fact 
there had, for some few years past, been some 
departure from the mutual system, as was seen 
in the fact that they had already one or two 
classes in which they had paid lecturers or 
teachers. 

Mr. Cole A. Adams said that if he thought 
for one moment that the intention of the reso- 
lution before the meeting was to eliminate 
altogether the mutual system from the work of 
the Association, he should support Mr. Leverton 
in opposing it. But he did not read itso. He 
thought that the resolution was simply an 
expression of opinion that now that the Institute 
had established the Examination, the volun- 
tary system of work in the Association needed 
supplementing. He therefore hoped that they 
would vote upon the motion without further 
delay. 

Mr. Max Clarke thought that the resolution 
was somewhat too vague. The question was, if 
the resolution were carried, how far would the 
Committee be bound to employ paid teachers ? 
He was sorry to see that there was, compara- 
tively speaking, such a small attendance of 
members present. 

The Chairman then formally put the motion, 
which was carried with only one or two dissen- 
tients. 

The Chairman then moved the next resolu- 
tion :— 

“That it is advisable to adopt the Institute pro- 
gramme as the basis (but not the limit) of any 
systematic course of instruction established by the 
Association.” 

Mr. Harry Sirr thought that the resolution 
rather committed the Association to do too 
much,—that was, if he understood it aright. 
If itwere carried, would it bind the Associa- 
tion to establish a class with a paid teacher for 
every subject in the Institute programme ? 

The President, in reply, said certainly not. 
Classes would only be established as they were 
needed, and in response to a demand for them 
on the part of the members. 

Mr. W. Burrell said that he did not like the 
wording of the resolution at all. Why should 
they make the Institute programme the basis 
for their work in the Association? He did not 
say that that programme was a bad one, and 
he should have no objection to the formation 
of classes for the study of the subjects men- 
tioned in it, and others besides. 

The President said that that practically 
amounted to the same thing. 

After some further discussion, the resolution 
was carried with only five or six dissentients. 

The President said the next resolution he had 
to move was as follows :— 


“‘ That a combination of lectures and classes ° 
able to teaching in classes or toy lactanen ann dae: 
and also that, asa general rule, instruction in any one 
teacher, Dut thst for adwensar smgarted by 0. single 

cher, bu or advanced stu 
Visitors is in most cases preferable.” mee ee 

Mr. Max Clarke moved, as an amendment, 
the omission of the words “in most cases”’ in 
the last line of the resolution. 

mein pre —— this amendment was 
negativ y & jarge majority, only. about a 
dozen hands being held up in its favour, and 
the resolution was then adopted. 











THE BUILDER. 


The President next moved the following reso- 
lution :-— 

‘That in formulating any curriculum of study, the 
work should, as far as possible, be se arranged as not to 
necessitate, general] g, more than twelve hours 
of evening work in each week.” 

After some little discussion this was carried 
unanimously. 


The President next moved :— 


“That it is particularly desirable that an architec- 
tural studio be established by the Association.” 

Mr. Leverton moved, asan amendment, “ That 
the consideration of the establishment of a 
studio be postponed for a year.” This, how- 
ever, finding no seconder, dropped to the 
ground, and after some remarks by Messrs. E. 8. 
Beale, C. H. Brodie, and Percy D. Smith 
(A.A. Travelling Student for this year), all in 
favour of the recommendation of the Committee, 
the resolution as put from the chair was unani- 
mously adopted. 

The President next moved :— 

** That it is desirable that a course of day instruction 


be established on the same basis as the evening in- 
struction.” 


Mr. Needham Wilson said he was not in 
favour of that proposal, and must protest 
against the establishment of any such thing as 
a day-class, except for pupils preparing to enter 
architects’ offices. After an articled pupil had 
been a short time in an architect’s office his 
principal expected to get some small return in 
the shape of work for the pains bestowed upon 
the pupil. He did not think it fair to ask the 
principal to allow his pupils to go to a day- 
studio or to day-classes. 

Mr. Cole A. Adams said he heartily supported 
the resolution before the meeting. The estab- 
lishment of day-classes was inevitable. It 
would be in the knowledge of all who were 
members of the Institute that quite recently 
that body had issued what might be called a 
model form of articles of pupilage, and one 
express stipulation in those articles was to the 
effect that the principal should give all reason- 
able facilities for enabling the pupil to improve 
his knowledge, and to go up for the Institute 
Examination. Now that form of articles had 
been issued to practically all the senior mem- 
bers of the profession who were principals, and 
who had a tolerably fair knowledge of the pulse 
of the profession. He was therefore decidedly 
of opinion that the establishment of day-classes 
would be a very great success, and that the 
principals themselves would welcome them. 
Those who did not would probably find it diffi- 
cult to get pupils after a time. 

Mr. Beale said that the Association was taking 
a very great step in the passing of the report. 
They had heard various arguments in favour of 
day-classes, and the report of the Committee, 
indeed, was in favour of them. Why not, then, 
start these day classes directly they started 
with their new scheme? He thought it would 
be most advisable to do so, and he therefore 
begged to move as an amendment “ That it be 
an instruction to the Committee that arrange- 
ments for the formation of a day-class should 
be made concurrently with any departure that 
may be decided upon in connexion with the new 
scheme.” 

The President pointed out that that amend- 
ment would not be necessary, for if the meetin 
adopted the resolutions, the Committee woul 
certainly take steps to establish a day class as 
soon as opportunity offered. 

After some further discussion, in the course 
of which the amendment did not find a seconder, 
the resolution was carried with only one dis- 
sentient. 

The President then moved :— 


“* That it shall be made possible for members to obtain 
books from the library during the day-time.” 


Mr. Brodie said he heartily supported the 
motion, but he strongly deprecated any 
countenance being given to the suggestion 
made in the Report that possibly the library of 
the Association might be ama ated with 
that of the Institute, or placed under the control 
of an officer of the Institute. He should 
strongly object to anything of that kind. Let 
there be as much good feeling as possible 
between them and the Institute, but let them 
keep their affairs quite separate. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

The Chairman said the next resolution he 
had to move was 


“* That, inasmuch as it would not be possible to 
proposed 


out the curriculum relying only on voluntary 
oe is desirable that additional paid teachers be 
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After some discussion, in the co 
the Chairman said it was by no meng 
to abolish voluntary helpers altogether, the 
resolution was carried by a large majority 

The Chairman next moved :— : 

“That this meeting the scale of fees 
tioned in the report, Men. 
may be found necessary,” ect to such modification 

This proposition led to a desultory discussion, 
in the course of whiclr three or four members 
expressed the opinion that the fees 
were too high. The general opinion, however 
appeared to be that the fees were as moderate ip 
amount as could be expected, and the President 
pointed out that if these resolutions were 
the whole scheme would be remitted to a Com. 
mittee to carry out; and they might be quite 
sure of it, that if the fees could be placed at » 
lower figure than those named, it would be 
done. Mr. Burrell thought that the whole 
scheme, if carried; would press somewhat 
hardly upon some of their members who were 
unable to afford the fees; because while 
would be arranging by this scheme for 
series of classes with paid teachers 
lecturers, they would not be ing on 
concurrently the free classes which were 
now available for those of their members 
who would not be able to afford fees. Mr 
Brodie, referring to this point, said that no 
doubt there would be some cases of , 
but was any reform ever effected without press- 
ing hardly upon some people? Mr. Leverton 
strongly opposed the scale of fees. He expressed 
his belief that if it were adopted it would 
wreck the whole scheme. He moved as an 
amendment “ That members of classes with 
paid teachers pay 10s. 6d. per term for each 
class.” He was proceeding to quote figures with 
a view to showing that some arrangement of 
this sort would be sufficient, when Mr. Cole 
Adams suggested that Mr. Leverton should put 
the details of his scheme on paper and place it 
before the Committee for their consideration. 
Mr. Leverton was understood to consent to do 
so; at any rate his amendment was not 
seconded, and the resolution as proposed from 
the chair was carried almost unanimously. 

The President next moved :-— 

‘‘ That it has become absolutely necessary that a paid 
Assistant Secretary be employed.” 

Mr. Earle having said a few words in support 
of this motion, it was carried unanimously. 

The President then moved :— 

“ considers that the annuals 

BE ra oa on yo Fh ro should be raised to one 
guinea, and that for country members should remaip 
as at present.” 
He explained the reasons for this recommenda- 
ion, a0 set forth in the Report, and said that 
after giving very close and careful attention t 
this matter the Committee saw no alternative 
but to submit this proposal for their acceptance. 
It was absolutely necessary to adopt that 
course. ; 

Mr. Cole Adams having made some remarks 
on the subject, 

Mr. Max Clarke said he was now convinced 
that the time had come to take the step 
cated in the resolution, which he therefore 
cordially su ‘ 

Mr. Brodie said he feared that wo — 
carried would cause a great many o/d I : 
to fall out of the ranks of the Association, and 
he therefore desired to move, as an 
ment, “That it be an instruction to the Com- 
mittee to provide for 1 eenee, wi a 
honor members, whose ann 
shall remain at 10s. 6d., provided that they 
have been subscribing members for not 
than ten years.” : 

Mr. Nesdbass Wilson spoke against the pi 

of the Committee. 

Mr. Owen Fleming asked whether Mr. nee 
suggested the creation of a “finite class ‘d 
members who had paid their subscriptions a 
ten years, or whether he meant that the a 
of that class should be added to from ot ed 
year by one inclusion of all members who 
subscribed for ten years: : 

Mr. Brodie said that his intention was te 
suggested in the last part of Mr. 
question. 


thought there was something worth 
tion in Mr. Brodie’s proposal. 


conded, a good deal of discussion 


exceptio 
| would prefer to pay the 





Mr. H.W. Pratt said that, as Treasuret, 


‘ se | 
Mr. Brodie’s amendment having ae Me 

; ae 
Mountford and other miembers expressing We ~— 
their decided opinion that with gene 3 
n the old members of Oe | 
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they would have sufficient esprit de corps not 
nly not to desert the Association at a time of 
‘ificalty, but to do all they could to help on 
ne new departure. One member made the 
aetion that the “half-guinea” members 
suggestion nip : . 4s ” 
pould be distinguished in the “ Brown Book 
tom those who paid a guinea @ year. The 
(hei said that was a detail: if the 
smendment were carried no doubt some means 
ould easily be found of distinguishing the 
“honorary” members. _The amendment was 
then put, and as only 17 hands were held up 
‘. its favour if was declared lost. The 
xsenssion was continued by Mr. Needham 
Wilson, who protested against the proposed 
increase of town members’ subscriptions, and 
by Mr. Leverton, who moved a further amend- 
ent to the effect that the meeting be adjourned 
with a view of eliciting the opinions of the 
members at large. This having been seconded, 
was put to the meeting, when twenty-one mem- 
vers voted for it, and a very much larger number 
avainst it. The motion proposed from the chair 
was then put and carried by a large majority, 
and the following motions were one by one 
unanimously agreed to,— 

“That this meeting approves the suggestion of the 
Committee that a Guarantee Fund and an Endowment 
Fund be established.” 

«That the best thanks of the Association be expressed 
to those gentlemen who so kindly, considerately, and 
ably assisted the Special Committee in the preparation 
¢ their report.” 

“That the resolutions which have been passed be 
referred to the General Committee, with instructions 
to take the necessary steps to carry the same into 

This concluded the business of the evening. 
It was announced that a special general meet- 
ing of members would be held on Friday, 
Jane 13, to consider the alterations of rules 
which will be necessary to give effect to the 
foregoing resolutions. 








ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES, 


Nottingham Architectural Society. — The 
annual general meeting was held on the 23rd 
it. It was resolved that the Society subscribe 
the sum of 10/. 10s. to the guarantee fund for 
holding the Congress of the National Art 
Association in the town in 1891, and 5. 5s. to 
be awarded as a prize to architectural students 
studying at the School of Art or University 
Vollege, the special form the prize will take to 
ve decided by the Council of the Society after 
consulting the authorities of the institutions 
named. Mr. G. T. Hine, F.R.I.B.A., retired 
‘rom the presidency, after two and a half years 
of office, and Mr. Herbert Walker, F.R.I.B.A., 
was elected in his place, with Mr. William 
Jolley, F.R.ILB.A., vice - president. — Messrs. 
Fred, Jackson, F.S.L., R. Booker, F. Watson, 
J. Howitt, and A. E. Heazell were chosen mem- 
nee of the Council, and Mr. J. W. J. Barnes, 
‘.S., honorary secretary and treasurer. 
Edinburgh Architectural A ssociation, — The 
— general meeting of this Association was 
_ on the 30th ult. in the Architectural Hall, 
xcorge-street-— Professor G. Baldwin Brown, 
resident, in the chair. The Secretary (Mr. 
- Fairbairn) read the report of Council, 
which stated that during the session twenty- 
‘ven new members had been admitted, the 
—. on the roll being now 273. Mr. 
eee Fairbairn, C.A., submitted the balance- 
is » Which showed an excess of revenue over 
xpenditure of 28/. 16s. 6d., the balance in 
Cat being now 1921. 6s. 2d. Mr. R. M. 
: “o: read his report on the library; and 
onal ‘Ppolyte J. Blanc submitted his 
Saecias. the Work Class and Sketch-book 
¥: egg All the reports were adopted. 
ame Kinross was appointed President. 
rown) hee President (Professor G. Baldwin 
Maria’ €n delivered his valedictory address. 
reterred brief the work of the Association, he 
architectural y to the present position of the 
of the or profession in Scotland. Questions 
architect Sar ae of architects and of the 
tiscussion, h “ducation of students were under 
be onteo, © said, and it was to be hoped that 
Members “y —— be a closer union among 
of common 2€ profession for the furtherance 
the methods of ” as well as improvements in 
Keursion of of art education. — The annual 
Raturday lag the Association took place on 
the Association — about thirty members of 
Dunferm|i eft the Waverley Station for 
early 7 day, under the leader- 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE London County Council re-assembled on 
Tuesday last in Spring-gardens, after the 
Whitsun recess, Lord Rosebery in the chair. 

Petitions —Among the petitions was one 
from the St. Luke’s Vestry, presented by Coun- 
— a praying that the Council would 

and maintain as open s . 
Luke’s Churchyard and age Eo i Fae 
burial-ground, both of which have been hitherto 
maintained by the Vestry of St. Luke’s. The 
petition was referred to the Parks and Open 
Spaces Committee for consideration and report. 

Gardens and Open Spaces and the Local 
Authorities——The Council then resumed, for 
the fourth day, the discussion of the report of 


the Parks and Open Spaces Committee, recom- 
mending — 


“That, subject to an estimate being submitted to the 
Council by the Finance Committee, ne required by the 
statute, the Council do undertake, at an estimated cost 
of 1,0200. a year, the future maintenance of the follow- 


ing places :— 


for wages. 
1. Red Lion - square - garden, 
ED bi bo 00d oeenesscs la. 2r. 

2. Winthrop - street - play - i 
ground, Whitechapel .. Oa. 2r. 30 

3. St. Dunstan's Charchyand, 
Stepney, garden ........ 7a. Or. 142 

4. Limehouse Churchyard - 
SOR ss 5 cncveesvesines 3a. Or. lil 

5. Holy Trinity Churchyard, 

edegar-square, Bow, 
ES ci cee vise ks la. Ir. 80 

6. Carlton - square - garden, 
RRR Sa PE RE Oa. Sr. 80 

7. St. Pauls Churchyard, 
Rotherhithe, garden .... Oa. 3r. 80 

8 Spa-fields-playground, Ex- 

mouth-street, Clerken- 
Uns kavskecctnishin sons 2a. Or. 80 

9. Drury - lane - playground, 
Russell-court .......... Oa. Ir. 80 

10. St. Paul's Churchyard, 

High-street, Shadwell, 
5s 05 obsess decdas la. Or. 80 

11. St. Bartholomew's Church- 

yard, Bethnal-green, 
Bs iniccntmécnucevneke la. Or. 80 








£1,020” 


The reasons which induced the Committee to 
make this recommendation were stated in their 
report, which we printed in eztenso in the 
Builder for May 17 last, p. 361. In the course 
of the discussion on previous days the recom- 
mendation of the Committee had been modi- 
fied, and the following amendment carried, 
viz. :— 

‘‘ That the Council is unable to agree to the principle 
involved in the recommendation that the Council shall 
take over small spaces which are purely local in their 
benefits, and which ought therefore to be maintained by 
the local authority; but, subject to an estimate being 
submitted to the Council by the Finance Committee, as 
required by the statute, the Council do undertake, at a 
cost of 1,0002. per annum, to re-open and maintain the 
places recommended by the Committee, for eighteen 
months, at the expiration of which time it is hoped that 
the District Councils will be in office, and may be 
induced to take them overand maintain them ; and that 
an application be made to the Charity Commissioners 
for a nt out of the City Parochial Charities Fund 
tow the maintenance of these grounds. 

This having become a substantive motion, 
the following amendment, moved by Councillor 
Phillips at a previous meeting of the Council, 
but not then disposed of, also stood upon the 
paper, Viz. :— 

“That on the understanding that no precedent for 
future action is hereby established, the Council do 


undertake the maintenance until October 31, 1892, at a 


cost not exceeding 9001 per annum, of . 
mentioned * disused burying which the Metro- 


litan Public Gardens Association have laid out, but 
the maintenance of which they have intimated inability 


to continue.” 

On the amendment being put to the vote, 23 

hands were held up for it, to 22 against. A 

division being demanded, the votes were : For 

the amendment 42, against 36. The amendment 
was therefore declared to be carried. On the 

Chairman proceeding to put this asa substan- 
i ion, 

Ouaaalline Beresford-Hope moved the follow- 

ing amendment :— 

“To leave out all the words after Lt, eee oe 


‘ subject to the Vestries or 
insert the words subic districts within which the 


Boards of the 
undermentioned gardens or playgrounds are 
ee oe ak teal : the Council do con- 


in 
{ the Parks Committee ; and that this 
eee’ do continue until a Bill for District 
Councils shall have been passed into law. 


> That is to say, those mentioned in the foregoing 
list.— ED. 





tg had hardly had time to meet yet. Those 
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Councillor Acworth seconded this, partly on 
the ground, he said, that it would not be decent 
to decide the question while petitions such as 
the one from St. Luke’s were under the con- 
sideration of the Council. Councillors Howell 
Williams, Westacott, Probyn, Elliott, and 
Hughes supported this amendment,— Col. 
Hughes on the ground that if the recommenda- 
tion of the Parks Committee were adopted, the 
Council would have many of the local autho- 
rities Coming to it and asking it to take over 
their duties and liabilities with regard to the 
maintenance of small 3 
and playgrounds, such as were mentioned in 
the Committee's recommendation. He wished 
to know whether the respective local authorities 
in whose districts the various gardens and 
spaces referred to were situate had been 
applied to to bear the cost of maintaining and 
keeping open their own local spaces? Alder- 
man Meath replied that they had been 
repeatedly applied to, but without result. 
Councillors Edis and Aineas Smith protested 
against the injustice involved in the proposal 
of the Committee. Many of the Vestries and 
District Boards in the metropolis (the Bt. 
Pancras Vestry, for instance) cheerfully 
done their duty in maintaining their own 
open spaces. Were they now to be 
doubly itaxed by having to contribute to 
the maintenance of gardens and playgrounds 
in districts where the local authorities had 
shamefully neglected their duty in that respect? 
Alderman Sir ,Thomas Farrer and Councillor 
Antrobus pointed out that the local authorities 
in whose districts the eleven open spaces men- 
tioned in the Committee’s recommendation 
were mostly those who received large subven- 
tions (ranging from about 8,000/. in the case 
of Bethnal-green down to 1,000/. in another 
district) from the general Metropolitan rate, 
and yet they refused to maintain their own 
local gardens and playgrounds. The amend- 
ment, on being put to the vote by show of 
hands, was declared lost. 

Councillor Lord Compton then moved the 
following amendment, viz. :— 

“To omit all words after ‘That’ and to substitute 


the following words—‘the Council, whilst y of 
opinion that it is the duty of the local authori to 


maintain public ens and gy) stor which are for 
the benefit of ve is unwilling 
that the gardens and p referred to in the 
Parks Committee's report be closed for want of 
funds, and will, therefore, subject to the M tan 


Public Gardens Association ys to continue fora 
e 


small open Be gow in 
a a 
pone as District Councils — established in I London.*” 

Councillor James seconded this amendment, 
which after a short discussion was lost. 

Alderman Stuart then moved as a further 
amendment :— 

“ That, in the opinion of this Council, it is inexpedient. 
that the Council should undertake the maintenance of 
the eleven open spaces referred to in the report of the 
Parks and Open Spaces Committee.” 

Councillor Westacott seconded this, which 
was supported by Councillors Osborne, Benn, 
and Howell Williams,—the last-named : 
that the Council ought to obtain a pe 
easement over each of the areas mentioned 
before they took any action in the direction 
recommended by the Parks Committee. 
Councillor John Burns also supported the 
amendment, on the ground that if the Com- 
mittee’s recommendation were adopted, the 
Council would be asked to take over some sixty 
more small open which ought to be 
maintained by the local authorities. On being 
put to the vote, forty-two hands were held up 
in favour of the amendment, and forty-eight 
against. A division was demanded, with the 
result that forty-seven voted for the amend- 
ment, and fifty-three The amend- 
ment was therefore lost. 

Alderman Barker next moved another amend- 
ment, viz. :-— 


“That this debate journed one 
Council of st 5 te endodeaee Monee 
Somumese aaa ae the London Vestries 


jon of 
generally had been on the subject.” 
In support of this amendment, Alderman 
Barker pointed out that the annual Vestry elec- 
tions had only just taken place, and that they 


had received a large infusion of new blood, and 
it would be better to wait and see whether they 
would not, after all, decide to do their duty in 
the matter in question. Councillor Fardell 
seconded the amendment. After being 

cussed for some time, it was put 





to 
and was lost on a show of hands by 43 for te 
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45 against, and ona division by 49 for to 53 
inst. 

Councillor Hutton moved a further amend- 
ment to the effect that the Council should 
obtain a perpetual easement over all the open 
spaces in question before pledging itself to 
maintain them. This amendment having been 
seconded, Alderman Lord Meath said he be- 
lieved that a clergyman had no power to 
give a perpetual easement over a ° disused 
churchyard or burial ground. After some further 
discussion, the amendment was lost, on a show 
of hands, by 45 for to 47 against. 

Councillor Hughes then moved, and Councillor 
Corbett seconded :— 


*‘ That the Council do proceed to the next business.” 


This was at once put to the vote, 49 hands 
being held up for it, and 50 against. On a 


division being taken, the numbers were 48 for|690 votes: 


and 53 against the motion, which was con- 
sequently lost. 

The closure was then moved, and Councillor 
Phillips's amendment, verbally altered so as to 


read as follows,— tion), 728 votes ; and Bessy Webb, 314, Old-street, 


_“ That, subject to an estimate being submitted to the 
Council by the Finance Committee, and on the under- 
standing that no precedent for future action is hereby 
established, the Council do undertake the maintenance 


until October 31, 1892, at a cost not exceeding 900/. per those already named) who took part in the pro- 
annum, of the undermentioned* grounds, which the | ceedings 


Metropolitan Public Gardens Association have laid out, 
but the maintenance of which they have intimated in- 
ability to continue,” 


was put to the vote and carried on a show of 
hands by 45 votes for to 42 against. A division 
was not demanded. 


Alleged Sub-letting of Brickwork by a Con- 
tractor.—The first paragraph of the adjourned 
Report of the Special Committee on Contracts 
was as follows :— 


“‘On April 30 last year the Main Drainage Committee 
reported to the Council that the contractor for the con 
struction of the precipitation works at Crossness had 
practically sub-let the brickwork, contrary to the terms 
of his contract, and they recommended that he should 
he fined £500. The Council, however, referred the 
matter back to the Committee, with instructions to 
invite the contractor before them. On October 22 the 
Committee reported that, having taken further evidence, 
they did not consider that what had been done 
amounted to sub-letting, and they recommended that 
no further action should be taken. This recommenda- 
tion was not adopted by the Council, but the minutes 
of the evidence were referred to your Committee for 
report. Wishing to put the matter as far as possible 
beyond dispute, your Committee consulted the Solicitor, 
who concluded his report with the following words :— 
“Unless, therefore, some stronger evidence can be 
obtained of a sub - contract havi made by 
the contractor, I could not ad the Council 
to sue for the penalties.’ Not content with this, 
your Committee submitted the whole of the evidence 
for the opinion of Mr. Meadows White, Q.C., and the 
conclusion at which he arrived was stated as follows— 
*On the whole I am of opinion that there is not enough 
evidence in the statements, the whole of which I have 
read and considered, to jus the expectation that 
penalties could be recovered for breach of contract under 
clause 11*' ; and he further states—‘ I do not think that 
the Council is in a position to enforce the penalties 
under clause 11*, and my strong impression is that 
Messrs. Jones were acting under an arra ement, in 
substance such as that described by Mr. Webster and 
Mr. Hunter Jones, and, if so, they were not sub-con- 
tractors under Mr. Webster.’ Having regard to the 
opinions above stated, your Committee consider that no 
good result would be obtained from their making any 
further “fa into the matter: and they, therefore 

nd—‘ t 


recomme t no further action be 
the reference be discharged.’ ' D taken, and that 


This was unanimously agreed to. 


The Supervision of Painting Work—The 
same Committee also reported that they had 
received a deputation from the Executive 
Council of the Amalgamated Society of House 
Decorators and Painters, who urged the 
necessity of the employment of practical 
magreg as inspectors of painting work done 
‘or the Council. The deputation stated that 
under the present system work of this kind was 
sometimes badly done, and that, as the clerks 
of the works employed were often unacquainted 
with painting, they were unable to detect im- 

rfect work. The Committee said that they 

fully considered the suggestion and the 
statements made by the deputation in su 
of it, and were of opinion that it should be 
adopted by the Council. 


They therefore 
recommended— 7 


“ That when a contract which includes extensive work contract into the hands of several . 
ing i the most important function in 


Hee Ore hr antares into by the 
that portion of the work. ” a 


_ This was agreed to after some discussion, 
in the course of which it was suggested thatthe 


Council should do its own painting. anxiety 
After transacting other eag the Council | succeeded, 


adjourned 


BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 
ELECTION OF A PENSIONER. 


AN election of one pensioner on the funds of this 
institution was held at the offices, 4, Vernon-place, 
Bloomsbury-square, on Thursday, May 29. Mr. 
Geo. Plucknett, J.P. (bon. treasurer), presided, in 
the absence of the president, Mr. J. W. Hobbs, 
J.P., through domestic bereavement. There were 
six candidates for the one vacancy—viz., one man 
and five women. 

Shortly after the close of the poll, the scrutineers 
(Messrs. T. Stirling and E. Rider) announced the 
results of the polling to be as follows, viz. :—Charles 
Sabey, 97, St. Peter’s-street, Islington, aged 70, 
builder (second application), 1,198 votes ; Margaret 
Alice Richardson, Preston, North Shields, aged 
65, widow of T. B. Richardson, builder (third 
application), 1,179 votes; Mary Ann Shapland, 132, 
Stamford-street, Lambeth, aged 70, widow of 
William Shapland, builder (second ef iy 
mma Bird, 48, Chippenham- , 
Paddington, aged 60, widow of Joseph Bird, builder 
(second application), 3,085 votes ; Elizabeth Darby, 
2, Sangora-road, Clapham Junction, aged 80, 
widow of Edward Darby, builder (second applica- 


E.C., aged 60, widow of Robert Webb, builder 
(first application), 1,050. The successful candidate 
was therefore declared to be Emma Bird. 

Among the friends of the institution (other than 


were Messrs. J. T. Bolding, W. 
Scrivener, C. Ansell, G. B. New, C. Bussell, and R. 
Richardson. 

Votes of thanks to the chairman and scrutineers 
closed the proceedings. 








THE PROPOSED INCREASE IN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION AT THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
Srr,—Will you kindly allow me through the 
medium of your valuable paper to appeal to all 
members of the A. A. to make an effort to attend 
the next meeting and vote, yea or nay,on the 
proposed alteration in the rule relating to the 
subscription. 
At the last meeting a suggestion whieh had been 
made both by Mr. Co'e Adams and Mr. Stannus, that 
a paper should be sent to every member asking his 
opinion on the question, was formally moved as an 
amendment, and although supported by some 
influential officials, who know the risk that is run 
at the present crisis of losing a large number of 
members, was lost when put to the vote. The 
comparatively-speaking handful present objected to 
those who were not tt ere having an opportunity of 
expressing their opinions. 
Those members who will not be able to attend 
might write to the honorary secretaries stating 
their views. It is most important that such radical 
changes as are now proposed in the rules should not 
be voted on until as many expressions of opinion as 
possible have been heard. AN OLD MEMBER, 
*,* We willingly give ‘‘ An Old Member” space 
to express his views ; but we cannot help express- 
ing our own strong opinion that members who 
make a rally to vote against the raising of the 
subscription will act in an exceedingly foolish and 
mischievous way. — ED. 








PRICE-BOOKS. 


Sir,—I cordially agree, to an extent, with the 
opening remarks of your correspendent “ Prac- 
tical” in your issue of May 24, so far as they relate to 
competitive estimating. Assuming we are dealing 
with a job of some 20,000/. to 25,000/., the first 
thing any estimator would do would be to run 
through his bill of quantities and mark all the 
important items, and write off as quickly as pos- 
sible for special quotations, giving all necessary 
information as to quantities required, stations for 
delivery, &c., particulars which of themselves may 
influence quotations enormously ; and in these days 
of what your correspondent calls “ close shaving 
and fierce competition,” any other course would be 
sheer ness. 
I cannot, however, go any farther with your cor- 
respondent as to a price-book being the jeint pro- 
duction of a number of men, be they ever so 
practical, and I fully endorse your own view in the 
article oa Price-books of May 3, which, while 
admitting that they require a combination of 
qualities rarely found in one person, yet goes on to 
state that one qualified person cond do it better 
than an association of several. I have about as 
much faith in the result that might be expected 
from your correspondent’s suggestion as I have in 
the almost obsolete system of letting a building 
tradesmen. Esti 


mating is, 

a builder's office, and, above all other requirements, 
by any one but those of thorough experience. 
Many an impetuous young 


actual ruin; and it may seem - 





man, whose intense | in his New River scheme. Au 
only to be “to get the job,” has | of tbe Belfast d seems 
t only _ his employer's loss, or even | that the pipe found 
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man under forty to forty-five years 
ever to touch an estimate of as wae a 
ance, as upon the subject of estimating, supe 
the compilation of a price-book, nothing cay “ 
sibly take the place, or stand one in the of 
“o a —. 

othing can be easier than to make the sweeping 
assertion that price-books, as a rule, give Prices at 
which no one could expect to secure a con. 
petitive contract, and the reason of is 
obvious that it is not worth the time of entering 
into any explanation for the benefit of those wh: 
cannot perceive it for themselves, But I hope that 
the day is very distant when the pages of “Laxton; 
Price-book” shall have become answerable for ths 
loss and rain entailed on builders by such foolish 
and reckless pricing as evidently must exist in many 
of the estimates we see published. 
THE Epitor or ‘‘ Laxton’s Price-poog.” 








GERMAN TECHNICAL MUSEUMS. 
Sir,—In replying, after reading m 
Technical Museums, at the Royal in -_. 
May 19 last, 1 am reported as having condemne 
generally the buildings I saw. My criticism was 
only intended to apply to one or two of the older 
Museums of Industrial Art. Many of the new 
buildings, especially the Museum of Industrial Art 
at Berlin and the Technical High School a 
Charlottenburg, are admirable in every way. 
FRANK GRANGER, 








DUTIES OF BOROUGH SURVEYORS. 


Sir,—As Surveyor to a somewhat important 
borough in the South of England, I should like w 
ask some of your subscribers in the same 
predicament what the position of such an official 
is as regards private roads and improvements 
Where the appointment excludes any private work, 
it seems such an om that he should be con- 
lled to do it, but without any extra recompense 
in the shape of a commission on the work, which is 
surely outside his regular duties. Such commission 
would not come out of the pockets of the rate 
payers, but would form a Lapeggg, © adjunct to 
the sum payable by the owners. hy should they 
have the services of a Surveyor for nothing? 
I am compelled to make al! the necessary plans, 
sections, and estimates, reference of all owners and 
occupiers ; no assistants or assistance allowed me, 
and have to carry out all daily and routine duties. 
The salary is a miserable one, and there is no 
chance of a rise. SURVEYOR, 
May 27, 1890. 








WOODEN WATER-PIPES. 


Srr,—Your last issue contained an interesting 
paragraph [p. 404, ante] on the discovery of wooden 
water-pipes in Belfast. Such things are bot it 
frequently found in London, one case pegged 
coming under my notice a few weeks ago. oo 
passing through a street at the W est-end the 
day I happened to look down into an ee 
being made, apparently for the inspection oo 
pipes. In doing so | observed an old elm- “ 
water-pipe which local influence enabled me 
secure from re-burial. 


i 


The accompanying sketch gives a — 
its size and appearance, It isin sound, i 
dition, and displays very slight sigas of —s : 
has absorbed from the surrounding soil in 
was encased a strong smell of gas, which ome" 
to the air does not remove. The . 
reduced to an outside diameter of 6 in. to enable 
to be fitted into the socket end of 8 | 
The socket end measures 18 in. outside diameter. 
and has an iron ring driven into it as@ 
inst splitting. ‘gt 
""oanete the ysoren ecw pace a square bos 
resumably for the insertion of @ Servl . 
aden. The total length of the pipe # —— 
as an evidence of its weight, it took three 
to lift it about. Fr 
vax little seems to be known oD the subject 
these tree-truok pipes, Tang it ep-e pene a 
i ting if you were to supp account a 
aon tee, ond gradual displacement of 
primitive method of water-supply fogs bo | 
8, Craig’ s-court, cage Cross, 8. W. 
May 30, 1890. ae 
* * We were aware that such —_ 
ipes as Mr. Collard has deseribed : 
ve been frequently and are sti pone 
found in London ; our own have 


it is most essential it should never be undertaken | time chronicled instances of their 


used by Sir Hugh 
tree-trunk pipes were But the 


section. How these 








* Those mentioned in the foregoing list. 


—— a statement 
so with the fullest assurance of its truth, 


I do|j the Belfast Newsletter did 
tees ae ‘Camm afford any information 
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Sir,~ Could you, or any 
wih some particulars of 


SPRAY JETS FOR WASHING. 


of your readers, 


the washing with «; 
proved jets, up as well as down,” 


Edwin Chadwick’s paper, reported 




















on p. 396 of your 
last number, or with the address of 


lemew, the inventor 
pace I should be glad to] 
more of such an appliance, and, if p 


in operation, 


*,* A somewhat simi] 
intended for use in barracks 


engineer to the German Im 
described in the Builder £ 
pp. 167-8, 
Chadwick we 
tion. 





have at present no further j 


or designer 
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DANGER TO IRON BUILDI 
LIGHTNING. 


o,—TI shall be glad if 
spondents, will kindly, th 
me any information as to 


a) Whether a corru 
suffer from lightning, 


(6) In case of danger. wha 


t form of lightning 
conductor would be advisable. 
ateful for any info 
J. ARTHUR 


{ shall be gr 
int, 
May 31, 1890, 


you, or an 
rough your columns 
the effect of lightn 


gated iron-house is i 
or whether jt would 
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rmation on 
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Che Student's Column, 


ELECTRIC] TY, 
ELECTRICITY 


SUPPLY. 
ECONDARY bat 


to in the last article, 


were descri bed 
an always 


the Current 
l, the surplus 


the machines o 


/€d, and an a] ternating current 
and ij requiring a continuous 
tly days of electric lighting battery- 
Systems Were tried and failed ; 

lifications, in detail, have 


teries we 


ndary cells. In the da 
going out 


8 available for 
certain hours of 
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RECENT PATENTS, 


ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATION. 


7,001, Door-check. B. A, 
This device consists 
able from the doors 


This invention r 
method and means 


tened on the back 


4,678, Indicators for Doors. 
This invention r 
for closets and othe 
wood sign or visual sign 


motor-generator view on the outside of 


ae 


A bent bar at the 


Pelt seis 


hitheininhien rg re Cie pp asitedpicnns thivsisitae sneering 
Wg NEA at, lg Wien penn OIA Ne ya 


4,783, Screw Nail. , 
According to this invention a num 
spi 


grooves are cut in the 
these being slightly turned 
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THE BUILDER. 


Peckham, Albert-rd.—F.g.r. of £25. 4s., with 
reversion in 42 yrs. 
Old Kent-rd., Glengall-rd.—F.g.r. of £40, with 
reversion in 73 
ill—F.g.r. of £60. 14s, with 


Norwood, Gipsey 
Colby-rd.—F.g.r. of £22. 10s., with reversion in 
7 | 


ree See ied 


422 


| oeeeeennetenemnmmeas 
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nail rotates as it is driven in the wood, forming a 
thread to prevent it being withdrawn. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

May 19.—7,775, H. O’Brien, Smoke Cowl.— 
7,782, F. Boultbee, Automatic Feed and Guide for 
Saw-benches.—7,783, J. Green, Water-waste Pre- 
venters for Cisterns, &c.—7,797, W. Hood, Pile- 
driving Machines. — 7,802, G. Hayes, Metallic 
Lathing. 

May 20. — 7,822, D. Cliff, Effecting Correct 
Designs in Decorative Tiles. — 7,823, J. & D. 
Sagar, pete — hag comet _ x : 

May 22.—7,906, J. Wootton, Apparatus for pre- poin ou$ the dicadean a 
paring Circular-saws to be sharpened.—7,928, R. These included constant st > on 
Harris, Set-square and Scale-ruler. — 7,944, J. £63 smewal.of slntian aden | reps 
Pollock, Glazing Glase.—7,951, W. & B. Furnival, cud its diet Aaa oH ceel oh b 
Chimney-pipe or Cowl.—7,970, P. Abohbot, Win- By Prickett & ELLIs. h ’ stort ’ , about three years: 
dow-seshes to Ooen Inward. — 8,008, J. Cowley, | Camden Town, Murray-st.—L.g.r. of £138 p.a., eavy cost for fuel, for land (the pans 
Nails. —8,033, G. Skelsey, Removal of the Free 54 large areas), and for labour, and the produetig, 
Lime and Heat in newly-ground Cement. of noxious gases which were alil 

May 23. — 8,058, J. Hebblewaite, Treads for to animal and vegetable life. The deleterion De 
Floors, Steps, &c.—8,083, W. Bull, Sash-fasteners. proceeded to describe Dr. Pick’s author = 
—§8,108, F. Sarg, Concrete. : cess, which is based on the vacuum . 

May 24.—8,122, W. Rushforth, Brickmaking- triple effect system. Dr. Pick’s is 
Machines.—8,138, W. Lester, Glazing Bars, &c.— le in three duplicate ie 
8,176, E. Chandet, Hot-water Heating Apparatus + arable and wood land, 66a. Or. 22p. ,560| consisting of four main parts Hy, the 
for Buildings. F. wood land, Dae, Ts BEIM cock ce sh ckadantadsne 1,260 boiling-chamber, the heating -chamber, eal 

PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS AOOBFTED. [Contractions used in these lists.—¥.g.r. for freehold | lecting-chamber, and the filtering-chambe 

5,912, J. Smith, Window Sashes and Frames. | ground-rent; Lg.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; ig.r. for 


Society of Engineers.— Ai Meeting 
the Society of Engineers, held at the Ton 
hall, Westminster, on Monday 
Mr. Henry eee Ag in the ¢ _ 

per was r. F. ursey 

ident), on “ Pick’s abre of rte 
Salt in vacuo.” The author commenced 
observing that the manufacture of salt y 
carried on in the present day mainly <o 
same way as it was by our remote ancestors 
namely, in open evaporating brine-pans, 
then described an ordinary sal plant, 
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By E. HOLSWORTH. 
Wandsworth-rd. — No. 189, u.t. 17 yrs., g.r. 
£18. 18s., r. £60 
Stoke Newington—2, Wellington-rd., u.t. 20 yrs., 
g.r. £26, r. £45 , 
Dalston—38, Albion-rd., u.t. 52 yrs.,g.r. nil .... 


By A. G. THomson & Co. 
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By A. BAKER. 
Hatfield, near—‘‘ Holwell Farm,” and 86a. Or. 9p. 
Ren Os AD ohn oden £o0ecqguene ee ane Soc sr moss 
Enclosures of f. land, 20a. 3r. 9p 
Enclosures of f. land, 66a. 3r. 36p. 
F, arable and wood land, 117a. Ir. 19p. ........ 
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—§,720, G. Clarke, Setting Saws.—6,850, E. Parry 
and H. Foskett, White Pigment to be used in the 
Manufacture of Paints and Colours. 


OOMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Open to Opposition for Two Monthe. 

10,285, H. Harris, Opening and Closing Doors.— 
10,333, A. Hoffman, Brick Kailn.—11,517, G. Hop- 
kins, Wood-planing Machines.—-11,959, J. Stenner 
ani Others, Chimney-cowl or Ventiiator.—4,74l, 
W. Gibbs, Kilns for Cement.—6,231, A. Fielding, 
Ovens or Kilns for Pottery, &o. 








RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


May 28.—By G. A. WILKINSON & SON. 
Upper Norwood—7 to 10, Selwyn-ter., u.t. 70 yrs., 
g.r. £48, r. £175 
finsbury Pk.—13, Upper Tollington Pk., f., r. £44 


£745 


By T. B, WESTACOTT. 
Haverstock-hill—5iv, Belmont-st., u.t. 73 yrs., g.r. 


7 STOKES & PINDAR. 
Marylebone-rd.—No. 210, u.t. 11 yrs., g.r. £35, 


By BAXTER, PAYNE, & LEPPER. 
Keston—‘‘ The Holly Bush,” and a plot of land, f. 1,700 


By INMAN, SHARP, HARRINGTON, & ROBERTs. 
Stoke Newington—63, -rd., u.t. 88 yrs., 
g.r. £6, r. £30 
Whitechapel—100, High-st., f., r. £120 p.a. ...... 
Forest Gate — 36 and 37, Capel-rd., f., r. £57 p.a... 
00, Ridileg-24., £., 8: ZOD MB. seduce cece neces cace 


By W. A. BLAKEMORE. 
Putney—13 and 14, Pentlow-st., u.t. 85 yrs., g.r. 
£6, r. £52 
By D. Smith, Son, & OAKLEY. 
Streatham—aA f. mapsion and 13a. Lr. 8p. 
Westminster—F.g.r. of £104 p.a., with reversion 
in 12 yrs. 6,000 
F.g.r. of £108. 48. p.a., with reversion in 12 yrs. 6,940 


MAY 29.—By Mr. RoBERTSON. 
Bow—7 and 9, Alfred-st., u.t. 124 yrs., g.r. £9, r. 
£63 p.a. 
By FAREBROTHER, ELLIs, & Co. 
Clapham, Larkhall-rise— The Residence known as 
‘* Thurlow,” and 4a. Sr. 10p., and Six Houses 
and Shops in Wandsworth-rd., f. 
Fleet-st.— 2, Crane-ct,, f., r. £210, area 1,087 ft... 
By Jonxgs, LANG, & Co. 
Walham Green—* The Town Hail Buildings,” ut. 
ll yra., g.r. £80, r. £400 
City, Fore-st.—L.g.r. of £86 p.a., u.t. 76 yra...... 
By BaTTam & Co. 
Kensington—22, Holland-rd. Villas, f. 


By A. CHANCELLOR. 
Mortlake, Queen’s-rd.—‘“‘ Alma House,” u.t. 77 
yrs., g.r. £6 


275 
2.010 
715 
335 


12,500 


16,150 
3,450 


I 


1,300 


By Newson & HARDING. 
we har i Clifton Gardens, u.t. 58 yrs., g.r. 
? 


Balls Pond-rd.—No, 129, f. 
King's Cross—3 and 4, Argyle-st., u.t. 21 yrs., g r. 
£12, r. £88 
MAY 30.—By L. FARMER. 
pac Hampstead—11, Priory-rd_., u.t. 60 yrs., g.r. 
By T. G. WHARTON. 
Upton Manor—25, Selwyn-rd., f. 
Vid a Giengall-rd., u.t. 36 yra., g.r. nil, 
D, Ms sinc dbs cthagbiwiis bck as be 
Dulwich, Half Moon-lane—‘ The Oaks,” u.t. 70 
yrs., g.r. £8. 15s., r. £72 
Foots Cray—5 to 8, ** May's V 
Sevenoaks—3 and 4, “‘ Gordon 
Brighton, St. James's-st. — “The New Steine 
Hotel ;” and 49, Devonshire-pl., u.t. 18 yrs.. 
_ gr. £86. 10s. . 
Nunhead, Ansdell 


yrs. 1,185 


u.t. 81 
Graces- 
a g.r. 


improved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold; e.r. 
for estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for 
per annum ; yrs. for years; st. for street; rd. for road; 
sq. for square ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace; cres. for 
crescent ; yd. for yard, &c.] 








MEETINGS. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 7. 
Architectural Association.—Visit to Shiplake Court, 
near Henley. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 12. 
Royal Institution.—Professor Dewar, M.A., F.R.S., on 
‘Flame and Explosives.” VI. 3 p.m. 
Society of Arts (Indian Section).—Sir Theodore C. 
Hope on ‘‘ The Rationale of Indian Railways.” 5 p.m. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 13. 
Royal Institution.—Professor Silvanus P. Thompson 
on ‘‘ The Physical Foundation of Music.” 9 p.m, 








Miscellanea. 


Adams’s Sewer-flushing Syphon-tanks. 
—The Surrey Gazette publishes this account of 
the inspection by the Sanitary Committee of 
the Town Council of Guildford of the new 
flushing-tank at Meadvale:—“ The Sanitary 
Committee were called together at Cronk’s-hill on 
Tuesday morning, to look at the new automatic 
flushing-tank at work. Present: Mr. Alderman 
Summers (Chairman), Alderman Yerworth, and 
Councillors Dr. Walters, Walby, and Farring- 
ton. Mr. W. B. Waterlow was also present, and 





o99 | the Borough Surveyor (Mr. F. D. Clark), 


and the contractor (Mr. Faulkner). The 
tank is built of 9-in. brickwork,  sur- 
rounded with concrete, and is fitted with 
one of Adams’s patent automatic syphons; 
it has a capacity of 500 gallons, and can 
be regulated to discharge at will; at pre- 
sent it is so regulated to discharge 500 gallons 
of water down each sewer (Cronk’s-hill and 
Somerset-road) once a week. The examination 
was perfectly satisfactory, the tank when full 
emptying itself in under one minute, and all 
expressed themselves perfectly satisfied. This 
is the first automatic flushing tank erected in 


200 | the borough, and was designed by the Borough 


Surveyor, Mr. F. D. Clark, A.MI.C.E., and built 
by Mr. Faulkner, contractor, Lesbourne Lands, 
Reigate.” 


The Portsmouth Sewage Outfall 


200 | Works are seriously threatened by the action 


of the tide, and the Drainage Committee of 
the Town Council propose an expenditure of 


855 | between 6,000/. and 7,000/. for the protection 
465! of the massive sewage tank, constructed from 


the plans of Sir Frederick Bramwell, C.E. on 
the glacis of Fort Cumberland, and the outfall 
pipes from it, which extend in the direction of 
the Wolseners. Considerable quantities of 
shingle and soil have already been carried away 


235 | by the sea, and, unless steps are taken at once 


to protect the huge tank and pipes, it is feared 
that they may soon be seriously damaged.— 


7 710 | Standard. 
as, f.,r. £91 p.a. 1,025 
Vilias,” f. 685 


Northumberland and Durham Archzo- 
logists.—On Saturday last the members of this 
society held their first meeting for the present 
season in Northallerton district, when they 
visited the parish church of Kirby Sigston, 
which is in process of restoration, being at pre- 
sent unroofed, and Mount Grace Priory, at 





965 Ingleby, Arncliffe. 





The steam used enters the heating-chamber ¢ 
the first section, and there heats the brine and 
the steam given off from that brine enters the 
steam-chamber of the second section, and heats 
the brine there. The same process i8 repeated 
in the third section. The steam generated in 
the latter section from the brine is drawn of br 
means of a vacuum pump condenser, Th 
advantages, as demonstrated by the working of 
an apparatus put up by Mr. Nursey at a salt. 
works in Staffordshire, were stated to be a 
saving in fuel, in labour, in area occupied, and 
the avoidance of the production of deleterious 
gases. ‘The consumption of coal by the pa 
process is 12 cwt. per ton of fine white salt. 
By the new process a saving of 7 cwt. of coal 
per ton is said to be effected where waste o 
exhaust steam is not available. The proces 
was shown to be automatic, and to require » 
skilled labour in carrying it on. With regard 
to space, it was stated that an apparatus con- 
sisting of three sections, each 2} yards in 
diameter, will turn out 50 tons of salt per day, 
or 300 tons per week, while a salt-pan 12 yards 
long by 24 yards wide, exclusive of brickwork, 
only turns out about 40 tons per week, | 
Berlin.— The new group of buildings erected 
for the “ Tattersall” Company, which may now 
be considered complete, shows some clever 
planning on a very difficult site. Beside 
stabling for 300 horses and a set of coal 
houses, two large riding-schools are to be found 
in the institute, the larger one of which 
(measuring some 150 ft. by 100 ft., having 
height of some 75 ft., and being equipped with 
two extensive balconies and a minstrel gallery) 
is intended for gentlemen riders and instructon, 
whilst the smaller one will be used by t 
stablemen and private sage sens ga se 
and training purposes. in planning 
the greater part of which has been placed a 
two floors, one above the other, special care bas 
been taken to have a number of smaller div: 
sions instead of the, in such cases, usually more 
extensive ones, and each of these small sets 
stalls has been furnished with its own loot 
boxes, harness and duty rooms, &c. ; whilst 
hospital, common to the whole, has received a 
isolated position. ‘The general disposition m4) 
be considered highly practical, and the wg 
on entering the establishment will be struck >) 
the cheerful appearance throughout, this _ 
to the plentiful supply of light and air, both 
the stables, as well as in the riding-scne 
the halls connecting. As to the vo 
arrangements, it need only be mentioned 
whilst the stables show oe. ae & mos 
modern t constructive parts, ; 
surfaces ae and white tiles), no exceptict 
to the national tendency of treating Gr 
room and lavatory accommodation as 
possible is here noticeable. 


Sheffield and the Electric _ 
having had the matter under consi om 
some months, the Parliamentary Powers vi 
mittee of the Sheffield Town Council on 
29th ult. passed the following 
‘‘That considering the present | esi 
question of supplying electricity in large . 
and the probability of applications ed oy 2 | 
do so in Sheffield —s oe ou 

nies or persons, the Comm ate 
the Ceanelt: to adopt the needful fot 
obtaining power themselves to supply 
within the borough.” 
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: x Preserving Memorials of 
Bag io The annual meeting of the 
em bers and supporters of this ‘society took 
- on Saturday afternoon last in the school 
adioining Lambeth Church, Mr. W. Tipping 
occupying the chair. The report of the Council 
stated that the past eighteen months had been 
, most trying time for the Society, and espe- 
cially since the last general meeting. This 
sate of things arose chiefly from the deaths 
of many of the most important subscribers, 
amongst them being the Earl of Glasgow 
and the Bishop of Durham.—The Chairman, 
in opening the proceedings, pointed out the 
important and interesting work carried on by 
che society on very small means, and made a 
strong appeal to its members to do all in their 
power to help on the funds. It was also an- 
nounced that various works of necessary repair 
and preservation of ancient monuments, tombs, 
&.. in churches throughout the country had 
been ordered to be carried out or duly paid for. 
_The members of the Society afterwards 
visited the parish church, and listened with 
interest to a paper read by the rector, the Hon. 
and Rev. F. G. Pelham, on the monuments con- 
tained in it. 

Land at Milford-on-Sea,—We may call 
the attention of our readers to an important 
sale of land fixed for Tuesday next at Milford- 
on-Sea, by Messrs. Furber, Price, & Furber. 
The particulars will be found in our advertise- 
ment pages. 

Royal Institution.—The last Friday even- 
ing discourse will be given on June 13 by 
Professor Silvanus P. Thompson on “The 
Physical Foundation of Music.” 
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CONTRACTS & PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Epitome of Advertisements in this Number. 


COMPETITIONS. 





Nature of Work. 


<a 








By whom Required. 


Premium. ire 





Drainage and Water Su 
Design tor Show pply Scheme, &e. fre 

















; 


| Jane iéth 
| June 30th 
Jaly 6th 











PERI G 





Not stated xi. 


CONTRACTS. 





Nature of Work or Materials. 


By whom Required, 


i 





eB 
Road og and Paving Works 
Road Works . 


- weg re 
a ws and Gates, Seats, Gird &e 

Four New Houses and Alterations, Norfolk ral 

Postmen’s Offices, Hampstead Com. of 

Wood Pavement oo . of 

Sanatorium .. 

Formation of a 

me a 
500 cubic 

Su of Timbe as 

n e Works ... ee 

Enlargement of Northern District Post-office| Com. of H. 

New Buildings, Roman-road, E..., : 

Broken Granite 

Re-arranging and Machinery, &c. 

Refreshment * ol et “ 12 

Electric Lighting 

Broken Granite 

Lift 
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Vagrant Ward 
Warehouses 





Beckenham Local 2d. 
a Bd. of Wks. 
0. 











. Works Aah 
Com. of P.B. & W. Bow 
Gravesend U.S.A. ...... 


Hamlet of Mile End Old 
Town Guardians 
Amersham Union 














Offictal 
Board... , ane gegen dagen ge 
Professor H. Robinson 
Official 


bh SE oe 


Board... 





+ 


do. 
do. 
©. J. C. Pawley 
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PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 





Nature of Appointment. 


By whom Advertised. 


to bein, | Pase- 





Inspector of Nuisances...... 
Private Drainage Inspector 
Clerk of Works... ‘ 


Assistant .. 











Bath U.B A 














Boro’ of Stockton-on Tees 1 | June 19th | xvi 





Leyton Local Board ... svoseeeves| JUNC Oth | xvi 
West Bromwich Corp. jadvees 
Frien Barnet Local Bd. 


June 10ch xvi, 
dune 13th | xvi. 
June i7th | xvi. 

















Not stated | xvi. 





TENDERS. 


{Communications for insertion under this heading 
must reach us not later than 12 noon on Thursdays. | 


BIRMINGHAM.—For bar-fittings, 4c., to premises, 
No. 62, New-street, Birmingham. Messrs. Titley & 
Jones, architects, Bennett's-hill, Birminghem :— 

Wetes OOS. ois sas vexe jcxuse da owen as £298 0 0 
Chamberlain, King, & J 
Norton & Co. (accepted 
General Works. 
F. Whittall (accepted) 





RENTFORD.—For tar-paving and kerbing part of 
Ballo lane footpath, for the Brentford Local Board. Mr. 
J. H. Strachan, surveyor :— 

Nowell & Robson, Kensington ...... £114 
W.H. Wheeler, Queen Victoria-street 95 
S. Atkins, Kingston-on-Thames .... 
W. E. Constable & Co., King William- 

ot & Co , Westminster 
Mowlem , Westm 
W. Parker, Brentford (accepted) .... 


0 
0 
BRENTFORD.—For makiog-up roadway in the Ham, 
for the Brentford Local Board. Mr. J. H. Strachan, 


surveyor :— 

Nowell & Robson, Kensington £141 0 0 
S, Atkins, Kingston-on Thames .... 123 0 0 
W. Parker, Brentford (accepted).... 111 0 0 








ALTON (Surrev).—For the erection of a house 
enamine, yo Mr. E. S. Anstie. Mr. W. Seck- 
ham Witherington, architect, 79, Mark-lane, E.C. :— 
Russell, Sutton (accepted) £1,655 0 0 





ALFONT ST. GILES'S (Bucks). — For rebuilding 
“ cee Three s,” for Messrs. Salter & Co., 
Limited. Mr. Chas. P. 

T. Turner, Li : 

G. & J. Waterman, Watford 

G. Darlington, Amersham 

J. Bates, Chorley Wood 

G. Darvell, Chorley Wood (accepted) 


al 
ee 


coooo! 


TOY DON.—For fittings to shop and show-rooms, at 
N as High-street, for Messrs. Gould, Wreford, 2 Co. 
Mr. Alfred Broad, architect, 27, Dingwall-road, Croy- 
dun — 

C. Spre: kley. London 

sanith & Balled, Croydon (accepted) 380 0 0 

“AS (Beds ).—For sanitary work at “‘ The 
3 i Mesure.” Bens & Co. Mr. Chas. P. 
Watf — 
Ares Teeny, Dunstable (accepted) £102 18 6 


; SZLARD.—For a detached residence in 

LEiGn™® 5 ee beuert, for Mr. T. H. Bishop. 
St. Pierre Harris, architect, street “o 

2 G. Garside ( “s*e8 £831 0 











[No Gaiwdil stition.] 


FOREST-GATE (Eseex).—For the extension of the 
Forest Gate Sanitary Steam La , in Upton-lane, E., 
for Mr. B. L. James. Mr. W. C. 8, Styche, architect, 
age N.W. :— 


North Bros. 
W. Watson 

Boiler-Setting and Chimney Stack. 
W. Noble £263 


ocoosceo Oo cococeco 
ooscoeoo eooceoc/eo 





LEYTON.—For making alterations at Newport-road 
Schools. Mr. J. T. Newman, architect :— 
M 





LONDON.—For building mission-room, &c.,in Kensal- 
road. Messrs. A. RK. Pite & Son, architects, Blooms- 
bury-square, W.C. :— 

Martin & Barclay 


Olver & Richardson 
Smith & Sons 
Oldrey & Co. 
Scharien & Co. 
Chinchen 


eeoceoecescescsce 





LONDON.—For alterations, &c. 
Blackfriars- ’ S.E., for 
Newton, architect, 49, v 
S.W.: 


8. Godden, Bryanston-square 
F. Mark, Edgware-road 
H. Barman & Sons, Kennington 


Park 
J. Mills, Blackfriars (accepted) .... 


LONDON.—For alterations, &c., 
Nails.” Buckingham Palace-road, 5. 
Guest. Mr. H. 
street, Westminster, s.W. 

Prestage & Co., Pimlico 
s. Bryanston-sq 
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THE BUILDER. 








LONDON.—For alterations, &c., to the “ Fountain,” 
Newcastle-street, Strand, W.C., for Mr. Frederick A. 
Rhodes. Mr. ee Newton, architect, 49, Victoria- 
street. Westminster, SW. 

F. Mark, Edgware-road . 
H. Burman & Sons, 
Park 
8. Godden, ae square* 
Accepted. 


ORPINGTON.—For additions and alterations to 
private house at Orpington, Kent. Mr. St. Fierre 
Harris, architect Se — 

H. Somerford on, Clapham ...... 
W. Holt & Son, Croydon 215 
W. Owen, Farnboro (accepted ) 198 





£215 0 0 
0 0 
0 0 





ORPINGTON. —For repairs, &c., to boundary, farm- 
house, Orpington, Kent, for Mr. A. Brown. Mr. St. 
Pierre Harris, architect, Orpington oe 

H. Somerford & Son, Clapham ...... £106 0 0 
W. Holt & Son, Croydon (accepted).. 100 0 0 


ORPINGTON, — For alterations and repairs at a 
private residence, Orpington, Kent. Mr. St. Pierre 
Harris, architect, Orpington :— 

W. R. Taylor, Orpington 0 
H. Somerford & Son, Clapham 0 
W. Holt & Son, Croydon 0 
R. A. Lowe, Chislehurst 0 
D. Fuge, Beeaey ov su cece evcccs 0 





SILVERTOWN (Essex).—For factory buildings at 
Silvertown, Essex, for Messrs. Suter, Hartmann, & 
Rahtjens’ Composition Company, Limited. Mr. T. R. 
Wagstaffe and Mr. Chas. W. Merrin, joint architects :— 

F. & F. J. Wood, Cleveland. street, 
Mile End (accepted) £6,996 0 0 


For Piling and Foundations, 
8. Chafen, Trundley’s-road, Dept- 
ford accepted) 





SURBITON (Surrey).—For new cottage and stabling, 
Surbiton-hill-road, for Messrs. M. A. Sedgwick & Co. 
Mr. Chas. P. Ayres, architect, Watford :— 
‘es OU” eae £733 0 
W.B Heal, Watford 0 
Oldridge & ‘Sons Kingston 0 
Brightman, Cc. "Watford 79 0 





SUTTON COL DFIELD.— For the erection of a house 
and outbuildings, stabling, &c, for Mr. R. Shutt. 
Messrs, Titley & Jones, architects, Bennett’s-hill, Bir- 
mingham :- 

House. Stabling. 
Jones & Lloyd, Sutton . £287 
J. Whittall, Birmingham : a 
J. Simons .Birmingham = << ae 
W. Westauce, Walsall 195 .. 200 
J. Lynex, Walsall (accepted) 1165 .. 250 





WATFORD (Herts).—For new house at Nascot-wood, 
for Mr. J. F. Watkins. Mr. Chas. P. Ayres, architect, 
Watford :— 

Miskin, St. Albans 

Brightman, Watford 

Judge, Watford 

Heal, Watford 

Clifford & Gough, Watford 

G. & J, Waterman, Watford ...... 

Andrews & Sons, Watford 

H. M. Dove, Watford 

E. Sear, Watford 

T. Turner, Limited, Watford*® .... 
* Accepted. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


coooocrceoococ 


-_ 
ow 





WATFORD (Herts).—For new stablip 
bery, Watford, for Mr. W. T. Coles. 
architect, Watford :— 

Bonnet, Se idneccdcabesnasendeed £246 0 
Clifford & Gough, Watford 
Brightman, Watford 
Waterman, Watford 
Judge, Watford 

Andrews, Watford 

E. Sear, Watford 

Dove, Watford 

G. Wiggs, Watford 


ng the Shrub- 
. P. Ayres, 


219 10 


WEST HAM.—For itaretions ond: additions to the 
‘* Park Tavern,” Portway, West Ham, E., for Mr. Charies 
Foden. Mr. Fred. A. Ashton, architect, 117, Romford- 
road, Stratford, E. Quantities supplied :- — 

Mark Gentry 0 
James Mottes 2. 0 
North Bros. 2.3 0 


WOOD GREEN (Middlesex).—For decorating and 
repairs to two villas at Caxton-road, Wood-green, for 
Mr. W, Peters. Mr. J. M. Jones, architect, ‘122, 
—— gery Old Kent-road, 8.E. 








SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum ‘(or 

* uarter), can ensure receiving ** The Builder” 
~ Fri orning s post. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THE BUILDER ” is 3 oo prrect from the Office te residents 
in any part of the ne age a at the rate of 19s. per annum 
Prerarp. To al) parte of Europe, America, omg — New 

Zealand, 36s. per aunum. Te India, China, Ceylo 
annum. Remittances payable to DOUGLAS FOURDEINI R, 
Publisher, No. 46, Catherine-street W.C. 





tel 











PUBLISHER’S NOTICES, 


Registered Telegraphic Addrese,*Tus BuiLp3R, Lowpoy,” 
CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Bix lines (about fifty words) or under 


ng to the Publisher 

ATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines labout thirty werds) or under) 
Each additional line (about ten words) 


PREPAYMENT, I8 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,° Stamps must mot be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, ages 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o clock ag on FHURSDAY, but those intended for 
the front Page should be in by the same hour on WEDNESDAY. 
SPECIAL.~ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISE- 
——“YUUHm MENTS or ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same 

before TEN o'clock on WEDNES- 


The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Adv ta, 
gly that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be sent 


eee As ee eee ane cave en Seer d 

the Office, 46, Cath t Garden, W.C. 

pt of Letters will be terwented if addressed 

envelopes are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
cover the postage. 


AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
OOLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week. 














N INEPENCE EACH. 
post (carefully packed), is, 


W.H. Lascelles & Co. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C 
Telephone No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS 


READING OASES, fan 























Hearle & Son (accepted) 2 33: 0 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 





space) peg yo mca Peptides pre 
W. A.P. (ditto) pot ‘ Light and Air * 











CORSHAM DOWN. 


BOX GROUND. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. 











THE 
BRAMBLEDITOH 
STONE. 

Prices, and every ormation 
application to CHARLES TRASK 
Doulting, Shepton Mallet. 

London Agent—Mr. B. A. 
16, Craven-street, Brand, W.0. (ho 
HAM HILL STONE. 
The attention of Architects is ‘specially 





and fixed complete. Samples and estimates fre. 
Address, The Ham Hill Stone Co.., Norton, Stoke- 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent; } 
Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.0, [Aom, 
Asphalte.—The Se . and Metallic Len 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), goede 4, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materia 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehous 
floors, flat roofs, stables, ceurahai and mil. 
rooms, graneries, tun-rooms, and terraces.[ Apr". 
SPRAGUE & CO.’S 
INK-PHOTO PROCESS, 
22, Martin’s-lane, 
Cannon-street, E.0. [Aon. 


DRY 
MAHOGANY, 


WAINSCOT, WALNUT, TEAK, 
&o. 











EXTENSIVE AND VARIED 810i 


WILLIAM BLOORE, 


80 to 90, BOND STREET, VAUXHALL, si 








; 
—, 





TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED: 


[IRON CISTERNS 
F. BRABY & 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 
LARGE STOCK READY. 


Particulars on application. 
LONDON: 


352 to 362, Euston-road. 


CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION 


LIVERPOOL: 


6 and 8, Hatton Garden. 


CO. 


GLASGOW: 
Petershill- 


BA 


57 to 67, SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, BY. 
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